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Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


**Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention!” 

Another  great  Convention — our  15th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing. 

And  you  are  very  welcome. 

^"e  trust  you  will  find  the  program  arranged  for 
you  helpful  and  amply  worth  your  while. 

If  it  is  not,  then  take  the  meeting  into  your  own 
hands  and  make  of  it  what  you  will. 

This  is  your  Convention. 

This  is  your  Association. 

Unless  you  recognize  that,  and  rise  to  it,  neither 
Convention  nor  Association  can  amount  to  much. 

That  is  why  we  particularly  solicit  your  interest 
and  your  ideas  in  the  conduct  of  both. 


Charles  N.  Anderson 

All  that  knew  him  will  mourn  the  passing  of 
Charles  N.  Anderson. 

Big  of  body  and  heart,  filled  with  the  love  of  life 
and  a  quiet,  unfailing  optimism,  he  w'as  a  man  of 
many  friends  and  he  gave  friendship  with  a  grace 
and  sincerity  not  often  equaled. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  brought  sound  counsel  and  fine  ideals  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  organization  and 
the  trade. 

In  a  good  cause,  he  was  an  untiring  worker  and  his 
fellows  will  miss  him.  His  place  will  not  soon  be 
filled. 

Not  only  the  Association  but  the  Associate  Croups 


knew  and  loved  him,  for  he  believed  in  our  work  and 
was  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 

To  his  stricken  family  and  his  associates  of  the 
Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  of  Huntington.  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  we  wish  to  extend  the  sympathy  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  to  say,  “We  sorrow 
too.” 

100  Years  of  Service 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  now  are  celebrating 
their  100th  Anniversary. 

100  years  of  life  is  a  long  time  for  any  business 
institution,  and  especially  for  an  American  business. 

That  the  Lord  &  Taylor  business  has  survived  and 
prospered,  and  grown  great,  through  a  century  of 
changing  life  and  economic  conditions  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some¬ 
thing  vital  and  unchanging  in  the  ideals  of  those  who 
founded  the  store  and  of  those  who  have  continued 
it. 

100  years  of  business  success! 

What  a  vision  is  conjured  up  of  the  ceaseless  stream 
of  life  w'hich  has  surged  through  the  doors  of  this 
store,  seeking  always  Service — and  finding  it. 

How'  the  currents  of  life  have  changed  in  New 
York  during  that  time! 

Imagine  snatches  of  conversation  that  w'e  might 
have  overheard,  through  the  years,  if  we  could  have 
been  there  to  glimpse  the  social,  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  development  of  a  new  people  in  the  gossip  of 
each  day  as  customers  came  and  went. 

From  historians  we  have  had  the  thoughts  and  the 
actions  of  outstanding  men  and  women  in  connection 
with  public  matters  through  that  century  during 
which  the  Lord  &  Taylor  store  was  patiently,  intelli¬ 
gently,  courageously,  building  a  commercial  institu¬ 
tion  on  the  foundations  of  Gootlwill  and  Service. 

But  history  gives  us  only  the  outstanding  facts 
about  outstanding  lives,  nothing  at  all  about  the  mass 
of  mankind  which  formed  the  background  against 
which  the  historic  ones  moved,  and  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  which  the  outstanding  ones  would  have  been 
helpless. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  store  like  Lord  &  Taylor's 
is  a  fabric  of  experience,  a  preservation  of  the  best, 
an  immortalizing  of  all  the  efforts  that  for  a  whole 
century  have  gone  into  the  serving  of  the  every-day 
wants  of  every-day  men  and  women. 

And  so.  while  we  are  extending  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  century-old  store  the  sincere  felic¬ 
itations  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  let  us  reflect  that,  despite 
the  changing  conditions  and  demands  of  business, 
Lord  &  Taylor  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  lower 
their  standards  of  merchandise  or  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  business  ethics. 

Surely,  if  it  was  the  vital  soundness  of  the  lines 
upon  which  the  Lord  &  Taylor  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  has  enabled  it  successfully  to  endure  for 
one  hundred  years,  in  the  fact  that  those  ideals  still 
are  going  strong  there  is  augury  of  at  least  a  few 
more  centuries  of  successful  place  in  the  lives  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  New  York. 
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I  Competition  in  Distribution 

1  By  the  time  you  read  this  the  vote  of  iiieiiiher  or- 
!  ganizations  in  Referendum  47  of  the  Chamher  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  have  been  re¬ 
corded. 

There  is  no  way  to  forecast  intelligently  the  result 
of  this  ballot. 

The  question  is  complicated  by  many  attempts  to 
rear  edifices  of  supposititious  circumstances,  but 
brought  down  to  essentials  it  is  merely  this; — shall 
the  retail  dealer  be  free  to  make  his  own  price  and 
thereby  continue  competition  in  the  retail  field,  or 
shall  the  manufacturer  dictate  and  fix  the  price  and 
so  eliminate  competition  from  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion? 

I  Advocates  of  retail  price  fixing  have  had  much  to 
I  say  about  competition  between  different  artieh's  as 
1  against  competition  between  identical  articles  hearing 
]  the  same  brand  but  sold  in  different  stores. 

They  believe  that  the  manufacturer  of  No.  1  Brand 
should  compete  with  the  manufacturer  of  No.  2 
Brand,  but  that  No.  1  Brand  should  not  he  used  in 
one  store  for  competition  with  No.  1  Brand  in  an- 
I  other  store,  and  so  on. 

;  It  is  a  pretty  theory  hut  it  limits  competition  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  manufacturers. 

■  It  overlooks  completely  that  Distribution  is  also 

■  an  important  field  for  competition. 

I  And,  of  course,  it  does  not  consitler  that  for  many 
years  there  has  been  an  increasingly  loud  protest 
=  against  mounting  costs  of  distribution. 

Some  of  the  very  manufacturers  who  note,  by  their 
“  advocacy  of  price-fixing  legislation,  are  urging  the 
4  elimination  of  retail  competition,  in  the  past,  have 
^  been  most  vociferous  over  the  high  cost  of  distribu- 
1  tion  and  the  need  of  reducing  that  cost. 

«  «  «  «  • 

Belief  in  the  benefits  of  competition  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  American  business  policies  and,  lest  we 
!  should  be  tempted  to  forget  it.  the  Sherman  .\nti- 

=  Trust  law  and  the  Clayton  Act  have  been  set  up  to 

I  insure  the  continuance  of  competition, 
i  True,  of  late  there  has  been  much  talk  in  manufac- 
I  taring  circles  of  amending  these  laws  so  that  it  may 
;  be  possible  to  abate  competition  in  ways  which  at 
j  present  would  be  unlawful. 

i  Those  who  w'ant  such  amendments  to  the  Anti- 
j  Trust  laws  will  have  a  long,  uphill  fight — and  they 
will  have  to  have  some  acceptable  system  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  competition  before  the  people  and  their  rep- 
j  resentatives  in  Congress  will  consent. 

;  Competition,  according  to  the  American  concep- 
I  tion  must  run  all  the  way  through,  from  the  first  pro- 
’  ducer  to  the  last  man  that  hands  over  the  finished 
product  for  consumption. 

The  advocates  of  retail  price-fixing  forget  that. 

Retailers  who  take  their  jobs  seriously  are  not 
likely  to  forget  it  because  they  have  been  raised  to  the 
idea  of  competition  and,  even  though  they  may  not 
like  it,  they  generally  realize  that  competition  is 
good  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  consumer. 


Manufacturers  K  ant  the  Agency  System 

From  the  arguments  adduee«l  by  those  who  would 
fix  retail  prices  it  is  plainly  to  he  seen  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  identified  goods  wish  to  set  up  an  agency 
system,  without  assuming  the  burden  of  investment 
and  management  that  such  a  system  entails. 

If  retail  stores  were  merely  manufacturers'  agen¬ 
cies  it  wouhl,  of  course,  be  perfectly  proper  that  the 
agencies  of  Manufacturer  A  should  not  compete  with 
each  other  to  sell  A*s  product  at  lower  prices.  Manu¬ 
facturer  A  would  also  confine  the  territory  in  which 
any  agency  might  operate  and  competition  would  be 
wholly  restricted  to  the  rivalry  between  A  and  other 
manufacturers  of  similar  eommodities. 

The  present  argument  is  due  wholly  to  the  efforts 
of  nationally  advertising  manufacturers  to  graft  their 
agency  eoneeptioii  onto  the  existing  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  distribution. 

Unfortunately  for  the  pretensions  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  price  fixing  the  up-to-date  retail  merchant 
realizes  that  he  can't  be  the  manufacturer's  agent  be¬ 
cause  he  is  already  the  consumer's  agent. 

Consequently  he  is  obligated  to  consider  the  effect 
of  retail  price-fixing  on  the  consumer. 

On  this  point  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  opin¬ 
ion; — competition  among  distributors  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  consumer. 

Distribution  is  a  business  which  produces  only 
service. 

Ami  no  one  holds  any  warrant  to  serve  in  any 
particular  field  except  in  competition  with  all  others 
who  offer  the  same  service. 

Price  is  a  distinctly  important  phase  of  competition 
in  distribution.  It  is  not  the  only  element  of  compe¬ 
tition,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

If  retailers  are  prohibited  from  competing  on  price 
the  result  will  be  a  narrowing  of  the  field  of  compe¬ 
tition  which  will  work  an  injur}’  not  alone  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  to  the  retailer  as  well. 

Without  price  competition  in  distribution  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  progress  toward  a  lowered  distribution 
cost. 


Retailers  Must  Be  Left  Unhampered 

To  Work  Out  Their  Problems 

The  established  retail  system  to-day  is  facing  the 
inroads  of  mail  order  houses,  chain  stores,  house-to- 
house  canvassers,  coupon  schemes  and  all  sorts  of 
methods  which  are  offered  for  public  approval  on  the 
promise  that  they  mean  a  lowered  distribution  cost. 

Even  with  unhampered  right  to  compete  on  price 
the  retail  trade  has  experienced  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  attempt  to  hold  its  own  against  these 
newer  schemes. 

With  retail  prices  fixed  by  manufacturers  these 
avenues  of  competition  will  be  left  unguarded. 

Hence  the  very  foundations  of  the  established  sys¬ 
tem  are  threatened  by  the  proposal  to  enact  retail 
price-fixing  legislation  and  the  retail  dealer  who  is 
alive  to  the  significance  of  these  days  must  recognize 
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that  price>fixiiig  is  as  much  against  his  interests  as 
it  is  against  the  interests  of  consumers. 

Probably  no  thoughtful  person  who  has  considered 
the  situation  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  assertion 
that' the  path  into  the  future  is  not  a  smooth  one  for 
distribution,  and  it  is  vital  that  distributors  be  left 
unhampered  by  legal  restrictions  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really  in  the  interests  ot 
the  producers  as  w'ell  that  distributors  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  eompete,  because  the  more  the  retailers 
can  smooth  the  way  for  the  consumption  of  goo»ls, 
the  more  merchandise  the  manufacturer  will  sell. 

Advancing  prices  always  form  an  increasingly 
effective  bar  to  consumption  and  when  turnover  slows 
down  it  is  not  alone  the  retailer  who  suffers. 

Price-fixing  would  mean  increased  prices  in  many 

lines  and  the  answer  would  be  a  diminished  turnover. 

«  «  *  *  « 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  price-cutting,  at  least 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  price-cutter  (Iocs  move 
merchandise. 

As  this  is  written,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  several 
of  those  large  stores  which  are  claimed  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  price-fixing  to  have  lined  up  in  favor  of  price¬ 
fixing  legislation,  are  holding  cut-price  sales  of  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  radio  sets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  with  what  enthusiasm  their 
advertisements  play  up  the  fact  that  these  sets  are 
nationally  advertised  and  that  they  are  offered  at 
cut  prices. 

Probably  these  sales  are  being  held  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  manufacturers,  ai  d  that  winiltl  show 
that  manufacturers  do  recognize  that  price-cutting 
moves  merchandise. 

It  also  shatters  to  bits  the  chief  argument  of  the 
price-fixers  that  offering  a  standard  article  at  less 
than  the  fixed  price  destroys  the  good  will  of  the 
article,  for  if  that  could  be  true  the  effect,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  the  same  whether  the  price  was 
cut  on  the  initiative  of  the  manufacturer  or  through 
the  wilfulness  of  the  retailer. 


Cutting  Prices  in  1920 

Still  speaking  of  price-cutting,  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  in  1920,  when  John  Wanamaker  sud¬ 
denly  electrified  the  merchandising  world  by  his  20 
percent  off  sale,  manufacturers  quite  uniformily  were 
still  talking  of  higher  prices. 

Many  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  concerns  in 
this  country  had  recently  announced  substantial  ad¬ 
vances  in  their  price  lists. 

The  Wanamaker  20  percent  off  sale  was  taken  up 
by  stores  all  over  the  country  and  the  liquidation 
period  was  on.  The  retailers  came  through  it  very 
well.  The  manufacturers  not  so  well. 

Suppose  Wanamaker  had  been  obliged  to  secure 
consent  under  the  terms  of  the  Kelly  bill  before  he 
was  free  to  begin  liquidating  his  high  cost  stocks? 

If  legislation  of  this  type  should  be  enacted  there  is 
no  telling  how  widely  the  price-fixing  privilege  would 
be  adopted  and  how  far  retailers  would  be  deprived 
of  their  freedom  of  action. 

Retailers  usually  perceive  the  approach  of  business 
changes  before  the  manufacturers  do.  That  is  natural 
because  the  retailer  is  in  close  touch  with  the  public. 

Had  the  liquidation  of  1920  been  postponed  until 
it  was  precipitated  by  the  manufacturers  instead  of 
by  the  retailers,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  effect 
might  have  been  upon  the  credit  structure  of  the 
country. 

Thanks  to  the  speed  with  which  the  retailers 
worked,  the  big  post  war  slocks  were  moved  before 
there  was  any  great  public  resistance. 

Vi  by  anyone  who  plans  to  remain  in  the  retail 
business  should  favor  legislation  which  curtails  his 
freeilom  to  handle  his  own*  business  as  he  finds 
necessary  is  the  only  real  enigma  in  this  whole  con¬ 
troversy. 


Farm  Organizations  and  Local  Chambers  Against  Price  Fixing 


'Y’HK  .AMERICAN  F.AKMER,  as  represented  by  the 
two  great  national  farm  organizations — the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National  Grange 
— is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  Federal  legislation  which 
would  legalize  price  fixing  of  trade-marked  merchan¬ 
dise.  Both  organizations  have  advised  the  .Association 
of  this  stand  during  the  past  few  days. 

The  opposition  of  the  farmers’  organizations,  which 
represents  so  large  a  group  of  the  consuming  public,  to 
the  proposed  enactment  of  resale  price  fixing  legisla¬ 
tion  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  statement 
so  jiersistently  made  by  siqiporters  of  such  legislation 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  is  the 
only  organization  opposing  jirice  maintenance.  Tn  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  farm  organizations,  at  least  a  score  of 
C'hambers  of  Commerce  have  advised  us  of  their  opjios- 
ition  to  price  fixing  laws;  the  National  .Automobile 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  other  important  busi¬ 
ness  and  consumer  groups  are  lining  up  against  this 
legislation. 

The  Farmer’s  Position 

The  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  states  that 
several  years  ago  it  took  a  position  in  opposition  to  a 
measure  which  sought  to  put  retailers  in  such  a  pos¬ 
ition  that  they  would  have  slight,  if  any,  control  over 
the  jirices  they  charged  for  the  articles  they  sold.  The 
Federation’s  letter  continues; 

“Farmers  constitute  a  great  group  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  are  keenly  interested  in  the  trade 
channels  of  our  nation  being  kept  so  open  and  free 
that  competition  will  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  operate 
as  a  method  of  stabilizing  prices  and  keeping  them 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

“Such  a  bill  as  H.  R.  11  practically  places  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  a  great  list  of  manufactured  articles  in  such 
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lK)sition  that  he  has  no  control  over  his  price  sche<hile 
and  is  wholly  subservient  to  the  nianufacturer  and 
distributor.  This  bill,  if  put  into  operation,  undoulitedly 
would  mean  greater  retail  prices,  less  efliciency  in  the 
retail  trade,  and  it  is  price  fixation  carried  almost  to 
the  nth  degree. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  activity  of  the  Xational 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  efforts  along  with  those 
of  other  organizations  primarily  concerned  will  l>e 
successful  in  defeating  any  progress  whatever  f»f 
this  bill  through  legislative  channels.” 

Class  Legislation 

The  National  Grange  in  its  comniunication  stresses 
the  fact  that  price  maintenance  legislation  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  so  small  a  class  that  its  chances  of  enactment 
by  Congress  are  negligible. 

“The  general  subject  of  price  fixing  has  been  l)efore 
the  National  Grange  many  times,”  the  statement  con¬ 
tinues,  “and  the  declarations  of  position  and  policy  are 
numerous,  and  without  exception  are  in  opposition  to 
any  price  fixing  as  uneconomic  and  unwise.  Throughout 
the  discussions  in  the  National  Grange  and  its  express¬ 
ion  of  policy  in  formal  resolutions,  there  is  easily  dis¬ 
cerned  the  expression  of  belief  in  the  economic  fact 
that  prices  of  all  commodities  must  depend  on  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  under  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  and  place  of  sale, 
and  in  the  basic  right  and  privilege  of  private  property. 


“This  assures  the  right  of  every  i)erson  to  name  the 
j)rice  for  which  he  will  part  with  whatever  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  of  every  person  to  lurgain  with  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  any  comiiKKlity  as  to  the  price  which  he  shall 
pay  for  such  commo<lity  in  order  to  possess  it.  It  also 
assumes  that  every  business  transaction  is  the  result 
of  the  meeting  of  minds  as  to  price,  and  that  any 
arbitrary  interference  with  any  of  these  basic  rights 
and  principles  and  facts  is  essentially  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  detrimental  to  the  general  interest.” 

( Ipposing  \  otes 

Am(»ng  the  many  organizations  which  have  advised 
the  Association  that  they  have  voted  in  opjxtsition  to 
tlie  U.  S.  t  liamher’s  (jnestionnaire,  are  the  following: 
'I'he  National  .Antomohile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Chambers  (jf  Commerce  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Haiti- 
more.  1  )nluth,  Richmond,  Spokane,  Helena,  Mont.. 
Donglas,  Ariz.,  Tulsa.  Okla.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  N.  V.,  V'aldosta,  Ga.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Daven¬ 
port.  la.,  Hoston,  Mass.,  Hurlington,  \'t.,  Flint,  Mich., 
Lorain.  ( )..  and  others. 

Retail  Irade  Hoards  in  the  following  cities  have 
advised  ns  of  the  jiassage  of  recommendations  to  their 
local  Chambers  to  vote  "No":  Hoston,  Mass.,  Spring- 
field.  Mo..  Logans])ort,  Ind..  Portsmouth.  O..  Charles¬ 
ton.  .S.  C..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  etc.  The  Texas  and 
Indiana  state  associations  also  are  urging  oi)position. 


Our  Warning  Was  Heeded  and  the  Store 
Caught  Some  Clever  Shoj)lifters 

A  large  department  .store  in  the  East  last  month 
caught  red-handed  members  of  a  gang'  of  shoplifters 
who  were  working  the  clever  scheme  described  iti  the 
January  issue  of  The  Hulletin.  The  woman  operator 
who  was  arrested  had  a  very  considerable  amotint  of 
expensive  silk  piece  goods  concealed  on  her  person  and. 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  employees  of  the  store 
were  on  the  watch  for  such  operators,  she  would  have 
made  oflf  with  the  merchandise. 

'I'he  executive  of  the  store  who  informed  one  of  our 
staff  of  this  case  .said  that  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
description  of  this  new  shojdifting  stunt  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  The  Hi’i.i.etin  and,  realizing  how  easily 
it  might  lie  worked  in  any  store,  he  made  a  point  of 
having  all  members  of  the  store  detective  force  and  the 
jieople  in  the  silk  and  fur  departments  read  the  article. 
Instructions  then  were  given  that  careful  watch  be 
kept  for  the  appearance  of  anyone  who  tried  to  work 
this  game. 

'fhe  following  day  a  man  and  woman  were  caught 
after  the  woman  had  stowed  away  in  the  f:dse  lining 
of  her  coat  the  quantity  of  silk  referred  to  above.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigation  showed  that  the  man  had  a  consi<ler- 
able  amount  of  stolen  goods  ])acked  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  “fence.”  Hoth  were  arrested  and  in  the  light  of 
the  strong  evidence  against  both,  they  seem  likely  to  be 
sent  to  prison  for  long  terms.  Hail  was  set  at  a  very 
high  figure  to  make  bonding  of  the  pair  as  difficult  as 
possible. 

In  a  few  words,  the  method  de.scril)ed  last  month  is 
as  follows:  A  gang  of  three  women  and  a  man  register 
sejarately  at  a  hotel.  The  women  learn  names  and 
lunch  i)eriod.s  of  .s;desi)eople  in  fur  and  silk  departments 


of  stores.  'I'hey  return  at  lunch  time  the  next  day.  say 
they  are  waiting  for  a  .salesgirl  they  know  to  be  out  and. 
while  the  reduced  force  in  the  dei)artment  is  kept  oc¬ 
cupied  by  i)art  of  the  gang,  the  others  take  what  they 
want,  concealing  it  in  .sacks  which  line  the  inside  of 
their  coats. 

Refer  to  the  article  in  the  January  issue  and  fcdlow 
the  lead  of  the  store  mentiom'd  above  by  having  your 
people  read  it  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  these  shop¬ 
lifters. 


Chanilier  of  Coiiimerce  Offers  Committee 
Reports  from  Uistrilmtioii  Survey 

riie  (.'hamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  published  the  si.x  reports  accejged  by  tbe  National 
Distribution  Conference  at  its  concluding  sessions  in 
Washington  kist  December.  I'hese  reports  now  are 
offered  to  interested  business  men  at  tbe  following 
I)rices : 


I — Collection  of  business  Fi(ji(rcs  20i' 

II — Trade  Relations  35f 

III — Market  ^Inalysis,  Advertising  and 

.Advertising  .Mediums  20c 

II’ — T.xf'enses  of  Doing  Business  50c 

/  — Methods  of  Distribution  20c 

II — Ceneral  Conditions  .Affecting 

Distribution  .  20c 

I’riee  of  the  Complete  Set  $1.50 


'Ihese  rei)orts  are  very  com|)rehensive  and  contain  a 
wealth  of  material  of  value  to  every  merchant.  We 
suggest  that,  if  you  are  interested  in  having  any  or  all 
of  them  that  you  send  your  order  to  Mr.  .\lvin  1C 
Dodd,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Final  Program  of  the  Good  Will  Convention 

Our  Greatest  Annual  Meeting  Will  Provide  a  Rare  Clianee 
To  Reach  the  Solution  of  the  Problems  Facing  the  Craft 


Read  carefully  the  complete  details  of  the  program 
for  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
and  its  Groups  which  you  will  find  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages.  The  progressive  merchant — and  what  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  great  organization  is  not  in  that  category ! — 
will  find  vital  interest  crowded  into  every  moment  from 
the  opening  of  the  General 
Sessions  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  close  of  the 
Convention  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

Read  the  titles  which  will 
l)e  discussed  at  the  General 
Sessions,  The  Smoker,  The 
Group  Meetings  and  The 
Luncheon.  They  strike  lK)me 
to  the  important  problems 
itTecting  every  merchant.  The 
retailer  who  has  listened  to 
the  addresses  and  discussions 
will  be  fortified  with  the 
practical  ideas,  the  construc¬ 
tive  exi)erience  of  men  and 
women  who  have  reached  the 
top  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  Speakers 

Estimate  the  men  and 
women  who  will  address  you 
at  the  many  meetings  you  ^’ill 
alteiid.  They  are  from  the 
ranks  of  the  leaders  in  retail¬ 
ing,  manufacturing,  hanking 
and  many  other  activities  allied  closely  with  our  great 
craft.  They  have  a  substantial  contribution  to  make  to 
the  Ijetterment  of  business.  They  not  only  will  deliver 
addresses  on  their  respective  topics.  They  will  answer  j 
your  questions  and  discuss  informally  w’ith  you  the 
activities  in  which  they  specialize. 

“Good  Will’  is  the  keynote  of  the  Convention.  Good 
Will,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  good  fellowship  among 
the  hundreds  of  delegates  who  will  he  present.  Hut 
more  particularly,  Good  Will  and  how  to  increase  it 
with  the  public  you  serve,  with  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  who  supply  the  merchandise  you  sell  and 
with  other  merchants  in  your  community,  state  and 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  ojiening  event  of  the  Convention  is  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Council,  Alternate  Councilors 
and  Chairmen  of  the  Groups  with  the  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Association  on  Monday  evening.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  beginning  about  eight  o’clock,  there 
will  be  a  reception  at  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
Association  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  225  west 
34th  Street,  just  around  the  corner  from  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  All  our  members  who  can  come  are  invited. 

The  General  Sessions  open  at  9  o’clock  Tuesdav 
morning,  February  9th.  Delegates  will  have  until  9 :30 
to  register  and  then  the  sessions  ojjen  with  the  key¬ 


note  address,  "Good  Will,’  by  President  Tily.  The 
Managing  Director  will  discuss  “Good  Will  Through 
the  Association.”  A  prominent  New  York  banker  wlio 
specializes  in  retail  business  will  outline  the  “Problems 
Business  Must  Face  in  1926.”  In  the  afternoon  will 
C(mie  such  topics  as  “The  Valuation  of  Good  Will”  and 
addresses  on  the  Good  Will 
of  the  Consumer,  Manufac¬ 
turer  and  Jobber,  and  Sales¬ 
man. 

The  Smoker  will  l)e  filled 
with  ideas  about  successful 
■“Merchandising.”  The  second 
part  of  the  evening  is  devoted 
to  a  Question  Box  in  which 
all  delegates  are  expected  to 
take  active  participation. 

The  Group  Sessions  are 
scheduled  for  all  of  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  Their 
programs  provide  a  wealth  of 
interest  and  variety  for  every 
store  owner  and  his  execu¬ 
tives.  Choose  the  addresses 
you  want  most  to  hear  and 
remember  that  the  Group 
.Sessions  are  open  to  all  dele¬ 
gates  whether  they  are  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Groups  or  not. 

The  Banquet  is  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  There  will  be  two 
fine  addresses.  Then  a  de¬ 
light  ftd  dance  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom.  As  this  is  written,  tables  are  going  very 
rapidly  and  very  little  space  is  left.  If  yon  haven’t  your 
tickets,  get  them  without  further  delay. 

Friday,  the  Climax 

b'riday,  the  closing  day,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  entire  Convention.  Editor  Taft  of  the  Retail 
Ledger  deals  with  the  “Miracle  Men  in  Distribution.” 
A  preliminary  report  of  the  Study  of  the  Fundamentals 
of  Retail  Store  Organization,  which  the  Association  has 
made  during  the  past  year,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  David 
of  Harvard.  “Health  Work  in  Retail  Stores,”  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  and  “The  Distribution 
Age,”  by  Ralph  Borsodi,  of  the  Fairchild  Publications, 
are  other  topics. 

The  Luncheon  Meeting  will  be  the  scene  of  a  lively 
discussion  of  Installment  Selling.  Everyone  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  problem.  Everyone  will  want  to  hear  it 
thoroughly  canvassed.  Two  representative  speakers  will 
handle  it  and  then  there  will  l)e  general  discussion  by 
the  delegates. 

Read  on,  now,  so  you  will  have  the  complete  picture 
of  the  Convention  as  it  is  given  in  the  detailed  program. 
Then  attend  the  meetings  and  see  that  as  manv  come 
from  your  store  as  can  be  spared.  Let’s  make  this  our 
best  Convention  in  every  w.ay! 


A  Demonstration  of  Style 

^  DDED  to  the  program  of  the  Mer- 
chandise  Managers’  Group  as  a  spec¬ 
ially  interesting  feature  will  be  a  dem¬ 
onstration  on  living  models  of  the  difference 
between  good  style  and  bad  style  in  zvomen’s 
apparel.  Mrs.  Edna  Woolman  Chase,  Editor 
in  Chief  of  Vogue,  the  leading  fashion  mag¬ 
azine,  zvill  have  several  mannequins  cos¬ 
tumed  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  should 
not  be  to  drive  her  points  home. 

Mrs.  Chase  speaks  on  “Forecasting  Style” 
on  H'^ednesday  morning,  at  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  session.  The  models  zvill  appear 
after  her  scheduled  address  and  Mrs.  Chase 
zvill  point  out  the  features  in  the  costumes 
zvhich  are  in  good  taste  and  those  zvhich  are 
not.  This  unusual  feature  has  been  arranged 
througfi  the  cooperation  of  “Vogue"  and  Mr. 
E.  R.  Dibrcll,  Lord  cr  Taylor,  Nezv  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Group. 
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COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

15tli  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  Ihe 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

February  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  8th 

Annual  Meeting — National  Council 


Parlor  I 

6:30  P.  M.  Dinner  to  National  Councilors,  Alternates,  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Group  Chairmen. 

Reports  by  Councilors  and  Alternates. 


Reports  by  Chairmen  of  the  Associate  Member¬ 
ship  Groups. 

8:00  P.  M.  Reception  for  All  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  its 
Associate  Groups  at  the  new  headquarters, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  225  West  34th  Street. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  9th 


General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

9:00  A.  M.  Registration. 

Selections. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Choral  Society. 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

Good  Will 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 


10:15  A.  M. 
11.00  A.  M. 


11:10  A.  M. 
11:20  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 


Building  Good  Will  Through  the  Association. 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reading  of  Nominations  for  New  Directors. 
Problems  Business  Must  Face  in  1926, 

Mr.  O.  H.  Cheney,  Vice-Pres.,  American  Ex¬ 
change-Pacific  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Recess  for  Luncheon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  9th 


General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Building  Good  Will. 

Good  Will  With  the  Consumer. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Honorary  Vice- 
Pres.,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
2 :30  P.  M.  .Appraisal  of  Good  W'ill. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery,  New  York. 

3:10  P.  M.  Good  W'ill  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Wholesaler 
Mr.  Maxwell  Copelof,  Copelof-Stillman  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


3 :50  P.  M.  Greetings  from  the  Salesmen’s  Associations. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Armstrong,  President,  National 
Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen’s  Associa¬ 
tions. 

4:00  P.  M.  Good  Will  With  Salesmen. 

Mr.  j.  R.  Brundage,  Vice-President,,  White  & 
Wyckoff.  Mfg.  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

4:40  P.  M.  Election  of  Directors. 


4:55  P.  M.  President  Tily  turns  over  the  Convention  Sess¬ 
ions  to  the  Group  Chairmen  for  the  discussion 
of  Good  Will  in  Group  Sessions  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  9th 

The  Smoker 


Grand  Ballroom 

8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  R.  C.  Hudson,  O’Neill  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

8:10  P.  M.  Departmental  Merchandising' Methods. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Dibrell,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group. 

Advantages  of  Merchandising  Studies. 

Mr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  Harvard  University. 

Preliminary  Report  of  Shoe  Department  Mer¬ 
chandising. 

Mr.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 


9:30  P.  M.  Informal  Question  Box  on  Good  ff  ill  Problems. 

Chairman  Hudson,  assisted  by  the  following 
Group  representatives. 

Mr.  Jay  Iglauer,  Vice-Chairman,  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Mr.  Ralph  L.  Yo.nker,  Chairman,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Dibrell,  Chairman,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Steed,  Chairman,  Store  Man¬ 
agers’  Division. 

Mr.  Stanley  Roth,  Chairman,  Personnel 
Group. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Andrews,  Chairman,  Traffic  Group. 

Mr.  John  C.  Pogue,  Chairman,  Retail  Delivery 
Association. 

11:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  10th 


Group  Sessions — Visit  Exhibits 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Exhibit  Room  6 

10 :00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chair.man,  a.  N.  Fraser,  Boggs  &  Buhl, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Work  of  the  Insurance  Bureau. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  Subscriber  and  His  Reciprocal  Insurance. 
Mr.  a.  N.  Fraser. 

Insurance  Question  Box. 

Messrs.  Fraser,  Kimball  and  Iglauer. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

9 :30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order  and  Cliairman’s  .Address. 

Chairman,  Ralph  L.  Yonker,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

9:50  A.  M.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Nominations,  Balloting.  Resolutions,  etc. 

10 :00  A.  M.  Selecting  Merchandise  for  .4dvertising. 

Mr.  Edg.ar  J.  Kaufma.'JN.  President,  Kauf- 
mann’s — The  Big  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10 :25  A.  M.  Discussion. 

10 :40  A.  M.  Art  .Is  .Applied  to  Department  Store  Advertising 
Mr.  Myron  Perley,  Floing-Plumer,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

11:05  A.  M.  Discussion. 

11:20  A.  M.  Round  Table. 

Planning  a  Store- If  ide  Sales  Event. 

(Exhibit  of  Publicity  Features  of  Fall  Festi¬ 
val  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O.) 
Mr.  William  T.  White,  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Davton, 
O. 

12:30  P.  M.  Report  of  Nominations  Committee  and  Election 
of  Directors. 

1 :00  P.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


!  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Grand  Ballroom 

10 :00  .A.  M.  Call  to  Order  and  Chairman’s  Address. 

Chairman,  E.  R.  Dibrell,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

10 :30  A.  M.  The  Relation  of  the  Retail  Distributor  to  the 
Commercial  Structure. 

I  Mr.  F.  W.  Shibley,  Vice-Pres.,  Bankers  Trust 

Co.,  New  York. 

I  11:00  A.M.  Discussion. 

11:15  A.  M.  Forecasting  Styie. 

Mrs.  Edna  Woolman  Chase,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Vogue  Magazine,  New  York. 

I  (Mrs.  Chase  will  demonstrate  on  living  mod¬ 

els  a  series  of  costumes  showing  the  diff¬ 
erence  between  good  and  bad  style.) 
j  11:45  A.  M.  Discussion. 

;  12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

I  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Parlor  I 

10 :00  Ai  M.  Call  to  Order  and  Chairman’s  Address. 

Chairman,  Richard  E.  Steed,  Gladding  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Providence.  R.  1. 

10:15  A.  M.  Refwrt  of  .Advisory  Committee. 

Chair.man,  Joseph  M.  Meyers,  Systems  Mgr., 
Kaufmann’s — The  Big  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
10:45  A.  M.  Store  O^vner's  f  'aluution  of  Good  Will. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Aldred,  Gladding  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Providence.  R.  1. 

11:15  A.  M.  Turning  Complaints  into  Good  ff  'ill. 

Mr.  Benjamin  White,  Service  Manager, 
Mr.  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

12 :00  M.  Discussion. 

12 :30  A.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

PERSONNEL  :;roup 

Southeast  Ballroom 

10 :00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  Stanley  Roth,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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10;  10  A.  M. 


10:45  A.  M. 


11;00  A.  M. 


11:15  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


System  Instruction. 

Miss  Rowena  Hannan,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  Terminology. 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Fisheh,  The  Herpolsheimer 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Personnel  Department 
Functions. 

Mrs.  Betsy  Campbell,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Other  Group  Business. 
Recess  for  Luncheon. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

10 :00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


I  10:15  A.  M. 


10:35  A.  M. 
10:50  A.  M. 


j  11:10  A.  M. 
j  11:25  A.  M. 


11:45  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


12:25  P.  M. 
I  12:40  P.  M. 


Measuring  Cost  of  Handling  and  .Marking  Mer¬ 
chandise. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Discussion. 

Expediting  the  Movement  of  Merchandise  and 
Invoices. 

AIr.  1.  F'.  Henry,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion. 

Reducing  Shipping  Costs. 

Uniform  .Methods  of  Enforcing  Shipping  In¬ 
structions. 

Mr.  F'rank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Discussion. 

Recovering  Elxcess  Charges  Due  to  Shippers'  Fail¬ 
ure  to  Follow  Instructions. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  10th 


Group  Sessions — Visit  Exhibits 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


Exhibit  Room  6 


2:00  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chair-man,  a.  X.  Fraser 
The  New  Standard  Invoice  Form. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Perry,  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Discussion. 

How  Can  the  Next  Harvard  Survey  of  Operating 
Expense  Be  Made  More  Effective? 

Mr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University. 
3:45  P.  M.  Discussion. 

Adjournment 


2:30  P.  M. 
3:00  P.  AI. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Roy  Clark,  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Building  Good  Will. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  President,  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
2:25  P,  Al.  Discussion. 

2:40  P.  M.  Copy. 

Mr.  Tom  Ryan,  Pedler  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Xew 
York. 

3:05  P.  AI.  Discussion. 

3:20  P.  M.  Round  Table. 

Putting  the  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  to  Work. 
Led  by  AIr.  A.  E.  McElfresh,  Advertising 
Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Xew  York. 

5  ;00  P.  AI.  Adjournment. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Grand  Ballroom 


2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  E.  R.  Dibrell. 

Coordination  of  .Advertising  and  .Merchandising: 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  President,  The 
Caldwell  Store,  Inc.,  Washington,  Pa.,  and 
President,  The  Hastings  Research  Group. 
2:30  P.  AI.  Discussion. 


2:45  P.  M. 


3:15  P.  M. 
3:30  P.  M. 


4:00  P.  M. 
4:15  P.  M. 


4:45  P.  M. 
5:00  P.  M. 


What  Figures  Can  the  Controller  Give  to  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager^ 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Discussion. 

Group  Buying. 

AIr.  Harold  B.  Wess,  Managing  Director, 
American  Retailers’  Association,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Merchandise  De¬ 
preciation  Problem. 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Treasurer,  E.  T. 
Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Parlor  / 


2:00  P.  M. 


2:25  P.  M. 
2:40  P.  M. 


3:20  P.  M. 
3:45  P.  AI. 


4:10  P.  AI. 
4:25  P.  M. 


4:50  P.  AI. 
5:00  P.  AI. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Richard  E.  Steed. 

Keeping  Stores  Open  Evenings. 

Mr.  j.  H.  Paswaters,  Store  Superintendent, 
Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York.  , 

Discussion. 

Stores'  Mutual  Protective  .Associations 
How  We  Do  It  in  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  De  Saussure  Trenholm,  Secty., 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Nssociation,  Xew  York. 
How  We  Do  It  in  Boston. 

AIr.  Edward  P.  O’Halloran,  Manager,  Bos¬ 
ton  Stores’  Mutual  Protective  Association. 
Discussion. 

Where  Store  Service  Begins  and  Ends  in  Promot¬ 
ing  Customer  Good  Will. 

Mr.  Bentley  P.  Xeff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr., 
Duluth  Glass  Block  Store  Co.,  Duluth.  Alinn. 
Discussion. 

Bonus  System  for  Floor  .Men. 

Mr.  Sheridan  Gorton,  1st  .\sst.  General 
Manager,  R.  H.  Alacy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  York. 
Discussion. 

Adjournment. 
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PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman.  Stanley  Roth. 

Training  Non-Selling  Employees  on  the  Job — 
Floormen. 

Mr.  Frank  Levi,  Instructor  of  Section  Man¬ 
agers,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2:30  P.  M.  Deliverymen. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kord,  Delivery  Supt.,  Wra. 
Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3 :00  P.  M.  Telephone  Operators. 

Miss  Mary  Hopkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

3:30  P.  M.  Juniors. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Heath,  Director  of  Junior 
Training,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

4:00  P.  M.  Elevator  Operators. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

4:30  P.  M.  Discussion. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Warehousing  of  Furniture  and  Heavy  Merchan 
dise. 

Mr.  T.  B.  McIntyre,  The  Hub,  Baltimore,  Md. 
2:20  P.  M.  Discussion. 

2 :3S  P.  M.  Classifieation  Problems. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Mongeon,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New  York. 
2:55  P.  M.  Discussion. 

3:10  P.  M.  Concealed  Loss  and  Damage  Claims. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group. 
3:25  P.  M.  Discussion. 

3:40  P.  M.  Trucking  Expense. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Frederick,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

3:55  P.  M.  Discussion. 

4:10  P.M.  New  Insurance  Feat,ures. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Sweeney,  John  C.  Paige  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

4:25  P.  M.  Discussion. 

4:40  P.  M.  Report  of  Nomination  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  FEBRUARY  11th 


Group  Sessions 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Direct  Mail  Session 
Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

9:30  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  S.  A.  Sullivan,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Direct  Mail — Definition,  Purpose  and  Its  Relation 
to  Other  Media. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Clark,  Sales  Mgr.,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Direct  Mail — Mechanirxtl  Facilities — Their  .Adap¬ 
tability  and  Use. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

*  Direct  Moil  — How  We  Do  It  in  a  Small  Store. 

lix.  P.  K.  Crocker,  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
John  Schoonmaker  &  Sons,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Direct  Mail — How  We  Do  It  in  a  Specialty  Store 
Miss  Lois  Hunter,  Advertising  Manager, 
Himelhoch  Brothers  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Direct  Mail — How  We  Do  It  in  a  Large  Store. 
Mr.  David  Lampe,  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Hub,  Baltimore,  Md. 

12:30  P.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Southeast  Ballroom 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  E.  R.  Dibrell. 

Training  of  .Assistant  Buyers. 

Miss  Bernice  Cannon,  Educational  Director, 
William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 


-Visit  Exhibits 

10 :30  A.  M.  Discussion. 

10:45  A.  M.  Factors  Which  Determine  Retail  Prices. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Knauth,  Merchandise  Councilor, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

11:15  A.  M.  Discussion. 

1 1 :30  A.  M.  Unit  Control  of  Stock. 

Mr.  Jesse  A.  Drew,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

12 :00  M.  Discussion. 

12:15  P.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Joint  Session 
Grand  Ballroom 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Employment  Office  Procedure. 

Dr.  James  H.  Greene,  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

10 :45  A.  M.  Discussion. 

11 :00  A.  M.  Budgetary  Control  of  Personnel  Expense. 

Mr.  R.  a.  Doyle.  Vice-President,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

11:45  A.  M.  Discussion. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 
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TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Parlor  I 

10:00  M.  Call  to  Order. 

■S/iorf  Discussions  of  Daily  Traffic  Problems. 
By  Members  of  the  Group. 

1 —  Routing  of  Orders. 

2 —  Store  Dottr  Delivery. 

,3— Auditing  of  Freight  Bills. 

4— Filing  and  Handling  Claims. 


a — Payment  of  Transportation  Bills. 

I> — Receiving  Records. 

7 — Uniform  Classification. 

H — Rate  Cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Stock  Room  Methods. 

10—  Packing  Problems. 

11 —  Shipping  Room  Methods. 

12 —  Labor  Saving  Det4ces. 

I  12:30  P.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

1  1 :00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting  of  \etv  Board  of  Directors. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  11th 


Group  Session — Visit  E.xhibits 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS'  GROUP 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
AND  PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Joint  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 


2:00  P.  M. 


2:30  P.  M. 
2:45  P.  M. 

3  :15  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Merchandise  Instruction  of  Salespeople. 

Mr.  John  L.  Mench,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 

Effective  Style  Merchandising  and  Advertising. 
Miss  Helen  Landon  Cass,  (Peggy  Schuyler), 
New  York. 

Discussion. 


3:30  P.  M.  Merchandise  Instruction  in  the  Department. 

A — By  Members  of  the  Training  Department, 
Miss  Irene  Peers.  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

B — By  Department  Executives, 

Miss  Grace  Walton,  Educational  Director, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4:30  P.  M.  .■Adjournment. 


General  Session 

2:00  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

Piece  Goods  Shortages. 

Led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  Merchandise 
Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  11th 


The  Annual  Banquet — 


Toastmaster,  President  Herbert  J.  Tily 
7 :00  P.  M.  Invocation. 

Dr.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Pastor,  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  New  York. 

Banquet  Service. 

Selections. 

Members  of  the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Chorus. 


Grand  Ballroom 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

.iddresses. 

(Speakers  to  be  announced.) 

Dancing. 

(Immediately  after  the  speaking  the  Grand 
Ballroom  will  be  cleared  for  dancing.) 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  12th 


General  Session — Visit  Exhibits 


Grand  Ballroom 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

10:10  A.  M.  Miracle  Men  in  Distribution. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Taft,  Editor,  Retail 
Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


10:35  A.  M.  Store  Organization. 

(Preliminary  Report  of  the  Association’s  Study 
of  the  Fundamentals  of  Store  Organization.) 

Mr.  Donald  K.  David,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Harvard  University. 
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11;00  A.  M. 


11 :2S  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 
12:15  P.  M. 


Health  Work  in  Retail  Stores. 

Mr.  Walter  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Distribution  Age. 

Mr.  Ralph  Borsodi,  h'airchild  Publications, 
New  York. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Adjournment  to  Luncheon  Meeting. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Southeast  Ballroom 

10:00  A.  M.  Round  Table  Discussions. 

Training. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

Retail  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Isabel  Craig  Bacon,  P'ederal  Board 
for  \'ocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Employment. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

Problems  of  Smaller  Stores. 

Miss  Persis  A.  Lothrop,  Field  Instructor, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Luncheon  for  All  Delegates 

Southeast  Ballroom 

12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon. 

Installment  Selling. 

Mr.  Creighton  J.  Hill,  The  Babson  Institute. 
W^ellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mr.  Henry  Ittleson,  Pres.,  Commercial  In¬ 
vestment  Trust,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Adjournment. 


An  Educational  Opportunity 

J^EPRESENTATIVE  of  the  best  and  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  retail  field,  the  Educational  Exhibit  of 
Store  Service  and  Equipment  again  will  be  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  our  Annual  Convention.  The  aggregation 
of  mechanical  appliances  and  service  ideas  which  has 
been  gathered  together  this  year  covers  the  widest  range 
in  the  history  of  these  exhibitions  both  in  the  variety  of 
products  and  importance  of  the  exhibitors. 

A  list  of  the  exhibitors  follows ; 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
EUiott-Fisher  Company 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES 

Rapid  Addressing  Machine  Company 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

Cramer-Tobias  Company,  Inc. 

Amos  Parish  &•  Company  and  Advertising  Institute  of  America 
Simplex  Sampling  Association,  Inc. 

Standard  Corporation 

CALCULATING  M.\CHINES 

Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation 

CARRIER  AND  CONVEYOR  SYSTEMS 
G.  &  G.  Atlas  Systems 
The  Lamson  Company 

C.\SH  REGISTERS 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

Pyle-MacLaren  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

DIRECTORY  SIGNS 

B.  L.  Akins,  Inc. 

DISPL.\Y  ADVERTISING 

The  Tamgra  Corporation  of  America 

ENGRAVING  MACHINES 

The  Engravograph  Corporation 

HAMPERS,  HAND  TRUCKS,  etc. 

Morris  &  Company,  Inc. 

HAND  TRUCKS,  CUSTOMERS  TRUCKS 

Factory  Service  Equipment  Company 


in  the  Convention  Exhibits 

INDEX  SYSTEMS 

.fCordex  Rand  Company 

INSPECTION  SERVICE 

IVilltnark  Service  System 

LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

Planetlite  Company,  Inc. 

H.  S.  Whiting  Company,  Inc. 

Reflector  Sr  Illuminating  Company 

LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 

MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS 

The  Display  Service  Corporation 

MEASURING  MACHINES 
The  Measuregraph  Company 
Simplex  Computing  Measure  Company 

MONEY  SORTING  MACHINES 

Standard- Johnson  Company,  Inc. 

PACKING  DEPARTMENT  DEVICES 

Better  Packages,  Inc. 

Nashua  Package  Sealing  Company,  Inc. 

PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT 

Soabar  Company 

PUBLICATIONS 

Fairchild  Publications 
The  Jui’enile  Magazine 

SALES  BOOKS 

American  Sales  Book  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Shelby  Salcsbook  Company 

SALES  RECORD 

Sales  Record  Publishing  Company 

SHIPPING  SERVICE 

National  Neiv  York  Packing  Sr  Shipping  Co..  Inc. 

STENCIL  INK 

Kress  Sr  Company 

STORE  FIXTURES 
Grand  Rapids  Shozv  Case  Company 
IV elch-lVilmarth  Corporation 

TESTING  SERVICE 

United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc. 

WAX  FIGURES 

Tangara  Corp.  of  America  Representing  The  L.  E.  Oates  Wax 
Studio,  Inc. 
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The  British  Are  Proud  of  the  Goods  They  Make 

They  Are  Spending  Money  to  Make  Sure  That  Their  Products 
Are  Appreciated  —  An  Object  Lesson  for  American  Business 


Displayed  in  the  center  ftf  this  pa^e  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  advertisement  which  api)eared  in 
many  English  newspapers.  It  has  been  reprinted 
in  cities  throughout  the  Lnited  States  as  part  of  an 
edit(jrial  featured  in  the  Hearst  newspapers.  We  make 
due  acknowledgement  to  the  New  York  Jotirnal  and 
the  other  ])a])ers  j)uhlislied  by 
^Ir.  Ilear.st  for  what  follows. 

.\  real  service  has  been  done 
to  .\merican  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  the  jnihlic  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  liow  England 
f(tsters  ])ride  in  her  own  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  statements  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  ])e  read 
with  care  and  interest.  They 
express  with  e.xcellent  effect 
some  of  the  thoughts  which 
we  have  tried  to  drive  home  in 
the  "Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  cam¬ 
paign  started  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
over  a  year  ago.  While  the 
arguments  may  reach  out  in  a 
little  different  direction  than 
those  we  have  employed,  there 
is  a  very  similar  princijde  in¬ 
volved  in  both  cam])aigns. 

What  It  All  Means 

riie  "Made  in  U.  S.  .A.” 
spirit  which  the  Association  has  fostered  urged  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  foreign  merchandise.  It  called  upon 
.American  business  to  present  .American  products  as 
something  of  which  .America  is  deservedly  i)roud.  It 
asked  that  the  mystery  and  desirability  which  so  long 
has  attached  to  “importe<r’  goods  and  the  word  “im¬ 
ported”  not  he  used  to  discredit  .American  products  of 
erpud  or  su])erior  quality.  It  maintained  that  .American 
merchandise  could  he  established  in  the  consumer’s  mind 
as  something  eminently  desirable  if  it  were  given  the 
same  presentation  that  is  accorded  to  foreign  products. 

While  this  campaign  was  being  ])ushed  most  aggress¬ 
ively  a  representative  of  the  British  Consulate  in  New 
Y^ork  came  to  us  and  asked  wdth  a  note  of  alarm  in  his 
voice  whether  he  could  have  details  of  what  was  on 
foot.  We  gave  him  samples  of  the  material  that  was 
l)eing  distributed  and  e.xi)lained  in  detail  the  objects  of 
the  "Made  in  U.  S.  .A.”  drive.  He  went  away  convinced 
that  the  report  he  was  about  to  make  to  his  chief  would 
allay  any  suspicion  that  British  or  other  manufacturers 
who  e.xported  their  goods  to  .America  might  be  discrim¬ 
inated  against. 

What  the  British  now  are  doing,  as  e.xemplified  by 
this  advertisement,  is  a  good  object  lesson  to  .American 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  Hearst  editorial 


says — ".At  least  the  British  .\re  Patriotic — Perhaps 
This  Country  Can  Learn  From  rhem."  It  i)roceeds  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  as  the  British  feel  about  their 
automobiles  so  they  feel  alM)Ut  everything  made  by 
British  labor  and  bought  with  British  mcmey.  That 
l)robably  is  as  nearly  true  as  any  general  statement  can 
be.  We  doubt  strongly  that  the 
statement  could  l)e  made  with 
ecpial  truth  about  our  own 
country. 

An  Old  Habit 

No  lack  of  patriotism  prompts 
that  observation.  The  halo  we 
have  visualized  around  im- 
f)orted  goods  is  almost  as  old 
as  our  country,  'fhe  wonder  is 
that  with  all  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  originating  style 
and  in  |jerfecting  our  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  we  have 
not  built  up  a  corrcsiX)nding 
jjride  in  f)ur  ])roducts. 

The  Hearst  editorial  ack¬ 
nowledges  that  we  buy  Ameri¬ 
can  cars  here  hut  charges  that 
up  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
manufacturers  rather  than  to 
jmtriotism.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  is 
appealing  less  to  sentimentality 
than  to  .sound,  common  sense 
for  he  says :  “We  are  everlastingly  advertising  some¬ 
thing  made  somewhere  else.  Does  it  help  the  United 
.States?  Does  it  increase  resjxrct  for  us  abroad?  .All 
that  the  .American  can  ever  get  is  his  share  of  the 
money  earned  by  the  jjeople  working  in  .America.” 

Must  Keep  .At  It 

The  movement  to  establish  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  .A.” 
idea  which  this  .Association  has  inspired  can  have  no 
lasting  effect  unless  it  is  driven  home  continuously  over 
a  long  period.  The  ability  to  sustain  the  campaign  lies 
in  the  hands  of  .American  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
S|X)radic,  half-hearted  references  to  .American  products 
cannot  have  any  lasting  effect.  Continuous  emphasis 
must  be  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  our  merchandise, 
the  achievements  of  our  manufacturers  and  the  origi¬ 
nality  and  quality  of  our  creative  genius. 

.A  large  number  of  .American  manufacturers  are  do¬ 
ing  their  part  by  marking  all  their  products  conspicu¬ 
ously  with  the  line  “Made  in  U.  .S.  .A.”  .Some  re¬ 
tailers  have  trained  their  sales{>eoide  to  point  with 
])ride  to  American  merchandise  and  have  featured 
.American  goods  in  their  advertising.  .A  start  has 
been  made  but  the  effort  must  l)e  continued  and  in¬ 
creased. 


British  Cars 
for  British  Folk 

How  would  you.  feel,  on  driving  up  to  yout 
golf-club,  if  y  ours  were  the  only  at  that  was  not 
British?  When  deciding  which  car  to  buy, 
remember  that  nowadays  it  is  regarded  as  "bad 
form”  to  purchase  any  but  British-made  goods. 
As  s  aluc  for  money,  the  case  for  the  British  Car 
is  overwhelming.  And  when  you  remember  that 
your  purchase  of  a  British  Car  is  another  step 
forward  to  the  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem,  you  cannot  even  think  of  buying  any 
other  make. 

Own  a 

BRITISH  CAR 
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Boston  Votes  Down  Price  Fixing  After  Debate 

Ingersoll  States  the  Case  for  Price  Maintenance  Law  and 
Hahn  Tells  Why  Retailer  Must  Keep  His  Freedom  of  Action 


negligible,  and  docs  not  warrant  an  appeal  tor  leg¬ 
islative  interference  which  would  reverse  the  accepted 
economic  and  legal  theories  of  centuries. 

“The  price  at  which  goods  can  be  sold  advantage¬ 
ously  at  retail  depends  not  only  upon  their  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacture  and  shipment  to  the  place  of  sale,  but  upon  the 
economics  of  the  retailer  dealer  and  the  local  condit¬ 
ions,  and  it  seems  unwise  to  give  to  the  producer 
power  to  arbitrarily  fix  a  price  and  to  prevent  sales  at 
anything  less . There  seems  to  be  no  war¬ 

rant  for  giving  to  the  person  who  names  his  goods  an 
autocratic  right  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  such 
goods  shall  be  sold  by  whoever  may  possess  them.  Such 
a  right  is  more  extensive  than  those  given  inventors 
and  authors  by  the  patent  and  copyright  laws,  and  it 
is  entirely  opposed  to  the  free  competition  which  it 
is  the  general  policy  of  our  law'  to  maintain. 

“It  puts  goverment  in  business,  which  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principals  on  which  sound  policy  rests.” 


A  DEBATE  on  the  question  of  price  fixing  legisla¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Boston  late  in  January  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board.  Mr.  William 
H.  Ingersoll,  formerly  of  the  famed  “Ingersoll  Watch’’ 
company  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  proponents  of 
price  fixing  laws,  presented  the  case  for  such  legislation. 
Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  set  forth  the  arguments 
against  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  debate  was  to  acquaint  the  Boston 
merchants  with  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
important  question.  It  was  a  preliminary  to  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  expressing  its  wishes  to  the  Boston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  before  that  body  cast  its  vote  in  the 
referendum  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Retail  Trade  Board  passed  resolutions  after  the 
debate  firmly  opposing  the  enactment  of  price  mainte¬ 
nance  legislation.  The  Boston  Chamber  later  voted  the 
same  way.  We  quote  from  the  resolutions  as  follows : 

“Apart  from  articles  covered  by  patent  laws  any 
restraint  upon  free  competition  in  the  price  and  supply 
of  an  article  of  commerce  has  always  been  against 
the  law  and  public  policy. 

“The  cutting  of  prices  of  standard  articles  so  as 
to  invite  trade  on  other  articles  is  infrequent  and 
usually  carries  with  it  its  own  financial  punishment. 

If  that  evil  does  exist,  it  is  so  infinitesimal  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  sale  of  identified  goods  that  it  is 


A  report  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr. 
Hahn  and  their  statements  in  rebuttal  at  the  Boston 
meeting  appears  in  the  following  pages.  A  few  minor 
deletions  have  been  matle  in  both  addresses  because  of 
space  limitations.  The  material  deleted  was  of  secon¬ 
dary  importance  and  its  absence  does  not  detract  from 
either  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  or  Mr.  Hahn’s  arguments. 

The  question  of  price-fixing  legislation  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  retail  merchant.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  read  both  sides  of  the  controvert'  so 
that  they  may  be  fully  informed. 


The  Arguments  in  Favor  of  Price  Maintenance  Legislation 

As  presented  by  Mr.  William  H.  Ingersoll 


I  AM  NOT  in  the  watch  business  any  longer,  so  I 
am  not  getting  any  personal  advertising  if  I  refer 
to  some  of  my  experiences.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  I  remember  is  away  back  when  I  was  quite  a 
youngster  and  our  little  firm  was  trying  to  put  out  at 
a  dollar  an  article  which  was  worth  the  price  and  which 
was  serviceable  to  many  people.  We  didn’t  know  a  great 
deal  about  distribution ;  we  would  go  out  and  sell,  and 
work  up  a  nice  little  distribution  in  a  district,  and  just 
when  we  had  the  thing  so  that  we  could  begin  to  get 
back  something  for  what  we  had  put  out  in  the  way  of 
investment  and  energy  and  effort,  some  fellow  would 
break  loose  and  cut  prices,  and  all  the  merchants  in  the 
vicinity  would  yell  and  quit  handling  the  goods,  or  meet 
the  price  and  sell  the  watches  out  quick — and  our  effort 
was  gone. 

Then  there  came  a  period  when  we  discovered  that 
we  had  some  patents  on  that  watch,  and  that  under  the 
law  as  it  then  existed,  by  the  use  of  a  license  label 
attached  to  each  package  we  could  put  a  restriction  on 
it  and  that  restriction  was  enforced  uniformly  through 
all  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  manv, 
many  years.  We  availed  ourselves  of  that  condition  and 
sold  our  goods  under  a  price  maintenance  system,  and 
we  overcame  that  difficulty. 


Time  will  not  permit  any  long  tracing  of  the  course 
of  litigation  by  which  one  after  another  decision 
changed  that  situation  so  that  neither  patent  nor  copy¬ 
right  nor  a  trademark,  nor  any  other  device  that  could 
be  found,  would,  in  view  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  some 
of  the  decisions  under  it,  permit  the  manufacturer  to 
continue  his  control  of  the  resale  price. 

Court  Decisions  Unfavorable 

I  recall  one  decision  in  particular  (the  Miles  decision) 
in  which  the  Court  said :  “The  manufacturer  has  no 
interest  in  the  goods  after  he  has  sold  them;  they  be¬ 
long  to  somebody  else;  he  has  no  right  to  restrict  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold.” 

That  has  a  palusible  sound;  it  was  a  baffling  thing 
to  me.  It  sounds  so  reasonable.  And  yet  I  was  thrown 
back  on  a  set  of  circumstances :  Did  I  have  no  concern, 
did  I  have  no  interest,  in  those  watches,  after  I  had 
sold  them? 

As  I  thought  on  that  subject  it  came  to  me  this  way. 
There  aren't  very  many  names  that  begin  with  “I” — 
Ingersoll.  When  they  started  putting  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  in  the  newspapers  I  looked  down  the  lists,  and 
under  "I”  there  was  just  Ingersoll  and  Isaacs  and  Ivory. 

"Ivory”  is  a  name  that  is  well  known  in  this  country. 
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attached  to  a  soap.  I  understand  that  that  soap  is  made 
by  taking  some  materials  and  mixing  them  into  a  fluid 
which  when  it  is  warm  will  flow  and  when  it  cools  it 
solidifies ;  they  jx)ur  this  into  molds  that  have  the  name 
“Ivory”  on  them,  and  when  it  comes  out  you  get  a  bar 
of  soap  with  the  name  indented  right  into  the  soap. 

I  began  to  think  about  the  thing  in  this  way:  Suppose 
Proctor  and  Gamble,  who  make  Ivory  soap,  had  two 
sets  of  mold,  and  out  of  the  same  batch  they  poured 
some  into  a  set  of  molds  marked  “Ivory”  and  then 
poured  another  lot  of  the  stuff  into  another  set  of  molds 
which  did  not  have  any  name.  That  soap  is  exactly  the 
same.  Suppo.se  then  that  Proctor  &  Gamble  go  out  and 
offer  these  two  batches  of  soap  to  a  merchant  at  the 
same  price.  Is  there  any  question  about  which  batch 
any  intelligent  merchant  will  take?  Of  course  he  is 
going  to  take  the  soap  with  the  name  “Ivory”  on  it, 
isn’t  he? 

V  alue  of  the  Name 

Now,  what  is  the  difference?  The  difference  there  is 
l^urely  one  of  the  name.  Proctor  &  Gamble  do  not  care 
anything  about  what  that  man  does  with  the  soap  that 
lias  no  name  on  it;  he  can  sell  it  at  any  price  he  sees 
fit,  and  it  does  not  concern  them.  But  the  minute  he 
does  anything  with  Ivory  .Soap  it  does  concern  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  that  name  was  the  key  to  the 
thing,  was  it  fair  to  say  that  soap  wdth  the  name  on  it 
lielonged  to  that  man  who  bought  it?  I  was  trying  to 
reconcile  the  decision  of  the  Court  which  said  that  you 
have  no  interest  in  the  thing  after  you  have  sold  it  with 
the  facts  that  I  was  confronted  with  in  my  everyday 
business  experience.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
something  going  along  with  that  soap  that  was  not 
sold,  something  that  was  very  valuable  and  very  useful, 
and  that  it  still  belonged  to  the  manufacturer. 

Proctor  &  Gamble  did  not  sell  the  trade-mark,  they 
did  not  sell  their  name  and  their  rights,  with  that  bar 
of  .soap;  there  was  .something  that  went  along  there 
that  wasn’t  the  projierty  of  the  buyer.  And  what  was 
that  thing?  It  is  a  key  to  a  market.  The  merchant 
would  buy  the  soap  with  the  name  on  it  because  he 
bought  something  with  the  soap.  He  bought  a  great 
readiness  to  buy  that  soap;  he  bought  good-will,  the 
reputation,  the  waiting  demand  that  the  manufacturer’s 
ability  and  quality  and  energy  had  made  available,  so 
that  the  merchant  could  get  a  turn-over  and  get  his 
money  back.  He  does  not  have  to  stand  Ijehind  the 
counter  and  say:  “This  soap  is  made  of”  so  and  so. 
“It  will  do”  so  and  so.  Any  child  could  come  in  with 
a  nickle  and  say  “Ivory!”  and  go  out  with  a  cake  of 
Proctor  &  Gamble’s  soap. 

The  Manufacturer's  Rights 

So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the  de¬ 
cision  that  says  that  “after  you  have  sold  a  thing  you 
cannot  control  it”  has  a  very  good  sound,  yet  in  the 
case  of  a  trade-marked  article  there  is  something  else, 
and  that  is  a  quality  which  goes  with  that  material  and 
which  the  manufacturer  does  not  sell,  in  which  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  continuing  rights,  and  which  he  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  protect  by  a  contract  with  the  buyer 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

I  believe  that  touches  pretty  well  the  bottom,  the 
fundamental  principle,  of  the  question.  I  believe  that 


any  fair-minded  man  will  recognize  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  there  that  needs  protection  and  is  justified  in  hav¬ 
ing  protection,  and  that  such  a  system  of  contract  as 
could  be  worked  out,  to  be  signed  at  the  time  of  sale, 
has  no  element  in  it  of  unfairness  or  of  threat  to  the 
merchant  or  of  threat  to  the  public  interest,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  makes  it  inadvisable  from  the  standpoint 
of  competition  or  from  any  other  standpoint. 

I  believe  that  i)rice  maintenance  is  the  extension  of 
the  “one  price  system”  that  a  generation  or  so  ago  was 
hailed  as  such  an  advance,  after  the  old  haggling  time 
when  every  purchase  was  a  matter  of  contention  and 
bickering  and  bargaining.  We  thought  then  that  we  had 
made  a  big  step  forward,  and  I  know  that  some  of  the 
great  men,  like  A.  T.  Stewart  and  John  Wanamaker, 
regarded  it  as  an  epochal  advance,  when  we  marked  the 
price  plainly  on  the  goods  so  that  one  man  could  get 
them  at  the  same  price  as  another. 

As  business  has  developed,  and  distribution  has  be¬ 
come  nation-wide,  that  same  principle  applied  to  pro¬ 
prietary  articles,  I  believe,  has  the  same  element  of 
clean  above-boardness  that  we  had  in  the  one  price 
system.  There  is  no  falsity  and  no  deception  in  it. 

Price  Cutting 

But  what  about  the  price  cutting  on  that  class  of 
goods?  I  think  that  you  know  that  as  a  rule  and  in  the 
main  the  cutting  of  price  on  an  article  of  standard 
reputation  is  not  done  with  any  wholesome  purpose.  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  as  a  rule  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  find  where  an  article  of  that  class  is  cut  in 
price  purely  because  the  merchant  feels  that  he  can  cut 
that  price  and  continue  to  cut  it  and  market  the  goods 
in  the  way  that  he  markets  all  the  rest  of  his  goods  as  a 
matter  of  regular  policy.  Instead  of  that,  usually  it  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  impression  that  be¬ 
cause  this  well-known  thing  is  less — I  have  heard  so 
many  innocent  women  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  why 
such  and  such  a  store  was  a  good  place  to  trade,  that  I 
know  well  the  calculated  impression  that  it  gives — that 
l)ecause  Ivory  Soap,  or  some  other  well-known  article, 
is  sold  at  something  off  the  list,  therefore  that  store  has 
a  great  value-giving  ix)wer  and  sells  goods  at  a  less 
price  than  other  stores. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  many  expressions  of  men 
whose  experience  qualifies  them  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
But  you  know  out  of  your  own  practical  business  know¬ 
ledge  that  when  merchants  cannot  make  a  profit  on  a 
thing  they  are  forced  to  substitute  something  that  they 
can  make  money  on.  And  it  runs  all  the  way  down  to 
the  clerks ;  it  results  in  deception.  And  of  course  it  is  a 
species  of  false  advertising,  because  it  does  give  a  false 
impression  and  it  does  help  to  bolster  other  claims  on 
unknown  things  which  are  fraudulently  represented. 

Under  a  price  maintenance  system  I  submit  that  you 
cannot  overcharge;  the  price  is  advertised,  everybody 
knows  what  it  is.  Nobody  advocates  that  any  system 
of  price  maintenance  l)e  jiermitted  to  a  manufacturer 
who  has  a  monopoly ;  it  is  only  in  competitive  goods  that 
the  thing  is  under  consideration. 

And  if  it  is  in  a  competitive  field,  if  one  manufac¬ 
turer  does  set  his  price  too  high, — in  the  first  place,  it 
has  to  be  published,  it  is  all  in  the  open,  there  is  no 
element  of  deceit  in  it,  and  if  he  sets  his  price  too  high 
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he  just  makes  an  opening  for  some  competitor  who  can 
come  out  with  a  lower  price  and  serve  the  public  and  get 
the  business. 

The  Question  of  Mark-Up 

In  hearings  in  Congress  T  have  heard  the  Gillette 
razor  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  wrong  done  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer  to  set  the  price.  They  used  to  pay 
us  the  compliment  of  saying  that  it  did  not  cost  as  much 
to  make  a  $5  Gillette  razor  as  it  did  to  make  a  one  dollar 
Ingersoll  watch.  And  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  knock¬ 
out  argument.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  stands  analysis. 
In  the  first  place,  the  world  existed  before  there  was  a 
Gillette  razor,  and  it  probably  will  exist  afterwards. 
We  were  not  obliged  to  have  it.  and  when  Mr.  Gillette 
charged  $5  for  his  razor  he  just  made  the  most  beautiful 
chance  for  the  Gem  at  $1  and  the  Everready  at  $1.  and 
all  the  others  at  every  price  between  one  dollar  and  live. 
And  there  was  no  injury  to  the  public.  I  did  not  have 
to  buy  that  particular  thing.  T  was  perfectly  well  pro¬ 
tected.  liecause  I  could  get  an  old  straight  razor  or  I 
could  get  any  other  kind.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
any  harm  done  to  the  public  on  that,  even  though  ^Ir. 
Gillette  did  get  what  appears  superficially  to  be  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price.  Of  course  we  need  not  go  into  the 
question  of  what  he  had  to  do  to  start  selling  Gillette 
razors.  He  had  to  sell  us  an  education  along  with  every 
razor;  it  changed  our  habits.  And  that  was  what  the 
$5  was  for.  along  with  the  razor.  .‘\nd  as  events  have 
turned  out  the  Gillette  people  now  sell  a  very  low- 
priced  razor,  I  believe. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer 
again,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  price-cutting  does  destroy;  it  not  only  creates 
dishonesty  and  unwholesomeness  all  through  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  but  it  actually  does  hurt  honest 
and  wholesome  manufacturing  enterprises. 

I  have  a  quotation  here  (which  I  won’t  read)  from 
testimony  given  in  Washington  by  Mr.  Cheney  of  the 
Cheney  Silk  people.  He  points  out  that  there  was  a 
price  cutter  here  on  his  foulards  who  made  a  cut  out 
of  spite  which  it  took  them  two  years  to  recover  from ; 
for  over  two  years  they  did  not  sell  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
goods  in  this  territory.  It  was  not  their  fault,  but  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a  distributor  who  had  a  spite  and 
who  put  their  goods  out  of  the  Boston  market  tor 
two  and  a  half  years. 

Effect  of  Competition 

Now,  whom  does  it  help?  Is  it  good  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  have  this  freedom  to  indict  these  evils  on  the 
manufacturer?  As  retail  merchants,  do  you  feel  that  it 
is  a  thing  which  you  cherish  ?  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  you  that  does.  Why? 
You  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  manufacturer,  primarily ; 
and  you  feel  that  if  any  one  of  you  can  do  that  thing, 
then  each  of  you  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  whole  group, — 
one  of  whom  may  be  dishonest,  one  of  whom  may  be 
incompetent  or  irresponsible,  and  one  of  whom  may 
subject  you  with  your  trade-marked  merchandise  to 
the  threat  of  a  reduction  in  price  at  any  time. 

I  contend  and  submit  that  it  is  not  in  your  interest 
to  have  a  privilege  to  employ  somebody  else’s  name  and 
reputation  to  their  own  injury,  and  to  be  subject  to 


having  your  own  stocks  depreciated  by  the  whim  and 
caprice  and  accident  of  so  many  individual  minds. 

Who  is  it  that  uses  this  practice  nKtst  effectively? 

I  submit  again  that  you  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  for 
you  by  those  who  advocate  it.  I  think  that  it  c.an  be  said 
without  contradiction  that  every  trade  association  in  the 
United  States  (at  least,  every  one  so  far  as  I  know) 
has  gone  on  record  by  autbentic  vote  in  favor  of  price 
maintenance,  save  the  de^Kirtment  store  organizatirins, 
and  they  are  divided  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  tbe  only  ones  who  are  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  price-cutting  are  those  large  merchants  who 
can  cut  a  price  on  one  thing  and  yet  have  a  lot  of  other 
departments  in  which  to  sell  goods  to  people  who  are 
attracted  into  the  store  by  that  jirice-cutting.  And  tho.se 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  the  power  of  publicity  to 
establish  a  cut  price  widely  and  (juickly.  It  is  a  form 
of  unfair  competition. 

How  Merchants  Stainl 

(  )f  course.  I  do  not  want  to  characterize  any  group 
of  merchants  as  a  class.  I  do  not  say  that  all  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  price-cutters.  M  e  all  know  that  some 
of  the  greatest  and  leading  department  stores  are  the 
warmest  advocates  of  price  maintenance.  In  your  own 
citv  here  I  think  we  have  John  Shepard  as  one  of  the 
mo.st  ardent  advocates  of  this  system.  In  New  York 
we  have  such  houses  as  M’anamaker  and  Bloomingdale 
and  McCreery  and  so  on.  And  all  over  the  country  I 
lielieve  it  is  characteristic  that  the  better  stores  are  not 
favorable  to  price-cutting  but  are  in  favor  of  a  price 
maintenance  system.  So  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  as 
making  any  wholesale  characterization.  But  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  1  believe,  that  the  only  organization  which  has 
opposed  price  maintenance. — the  only  retail  trade  or¬ 
ganization,  is  the  department  store  organization. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
you.  and  that  is  that  the  price  maintenance  (versus  the 
open  i)rice  or  price  cutting  system)  is  one  that  gives 
the  ordinary,  average  manufacturer  a  chance  against 
his  big  competitor. 

Protects  the  Small  Maker 

We  were  not  hurt  in  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Company 
when  the  decision  went  against  price  maintenance;  we 
were  a  fairly  good-sized  house  at  that  time.  It  did 
not  hurt  us  nearly  as  much  as  it  would  have  hurt  us 
when  we  were  little,  because  we  were  then  big  enough 
.  to  cut  out  the  jobber  and  go  direct  to  the  trade.  We 
could  send  our  salesmen  to  the  retailers,  and  we  were 
in  a  position  to  tell  when  a  man  was  buying  more  than 
he  should,  and  we  were  able  to  give  up  selling  him  if  he 
was  not  selling  the  goods  fairly.  The  big  manufacturers, 
like  Colgate,  like  .Arrow  Collars,  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  protect  themselves  against  price  cutting  than 
the  little  man  who  cannot  i)rotect  himself  against  the 
jobber. 

I  am  a  firm  friend  of  the  jobber.  I  think  he  is  a  use¬ 
ful  man.  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  him  handicapped  by  a 
system  which  favors  the  big  manufacturer  against  the 
little  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  country  is  going  to 
prosper  and  thrive  when  it  does  those  things  that  hurt 
the  small  merchant  and  favor  the  big  one.  Our  country 
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^  FOLLOW, 
THE  CROWD 


The  Congrew  of  the  United  State*  ie  now  considering  the  Kelly  Bill  (H.  R.  11), 
which,  if  petted,  would  PERMIT  MANUFACTURERS  OR  ANY  USERS  OF  SPE¬ 
CIAL  BRANDS  OR  TRADE  MARKS  TO  FIX  THE  PRICE  AT  WHICH  RETAIL- 
ERS  MUST  SELL  THE  MANUFACTURER’S  GOODS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Thi.  wiU,  in  cur  eynion,  INCREASE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING,  which  it  tirttdy  loo  high. _ 

for  ctemple:  If  e  manufacturer  or  puker  of  coffee  should  set  the  retail  telling 
price  at  9Sc  per  pound,  every  retailer,  under  the  proposed  riew  law,  would  be 
COMPELLED  by  law  to  tell  that  brand  of  coffee  for  9Sc.  The  law  would  pre¬ 
vent  him  cutting  the  price  even  one  cent.  The  Kelly  law  would  apply  to  EVERY¬ 
THING  YOU  EAT.  EVERYTHING  YOU  WEAR.  EVERYTHING  YOU  USE. 

Naturally  many  manufacturers,  etc.,  wa  rt  this  law  patted,  to  that  they  can  raise 
pricei  end  can  prevent  by  law  any  merchwt  from  cutting  the  retail  prices  they  tet. 


^ust  another  way  9>^RAISING  the 
^/wr/^rHI(aiCOST»AlVINO. 

H  Ike  Kelly  H  Is  Emded  Ike  PnUc  Will  Piy! 

AUERBACH’S  WANT  TO  KEEP 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING  DOWN 


The  Auerbach  company  is  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would 
tend  to  increase  prices.  For  sixty-two  years  the  Auerbach  Company 
has  been  a  ser\'ant  of  the  people,  a  leader  in  low  prices,  and  in  giving 
the  public  the  greatest  possible  values.  “Best  Quality  for  Lowest 
Prices”  has  alwaj’s  been,  and  always  will  be,  Auerbach’s  policy. 

With  tko  Kelly  Bill  in  operation  the  cuetomer*  of  Auerbach  Contpany  would  not  receive 
the  benefits  they  now  enjoy  of  a  thoroughly  organized  and  efficient  business  concern  able 
to  take  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  for  cash  at  lowest  prices,  which  benefits  we  have 
always  passed  on  to  our  customres. 

But  if  the  Kelly  Bill  or  any  similar  legislation  is  enacted,  the  manufacturers,  etc.,  %vill  be 
able  to  dictate  %vhat  retail  price  you  must  pay  for  EVERYTHING  YOU  EAT,  EVERY* 

THING  YOU  USE  AND  EVERYTHING  YOU  WEAR,  and  the  retailers  %vill  be  power* 


isiSW 


BROADVvAY  &  STATE 


DO  YOUR  SHARE  TO 
STOP  THE  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  KELLY  BILL! 

UNLESS  YOU  WANT 
TO  SEE  THE  COST  OF 
LIVING  ADVANCE 


Petitions  against  the  bill  are  in  Auerbach’s  Store — at 
the  State  street  entrance  and  the  Cashier’s  Desk  on  the 
Main  Floor.  We  invite  you  to  sign  one  of  these  peti* 
tions  which  we  will  send  to  Utah  members  of  Congress. 
If  you  cannot  come  to  Auerbach’s  Store,  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  on  this  page  to  your  senator  or  congress* 
man,  or  to  Auerbach  Company,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


1  full  page  display  advertisement  carried  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  nenspapers  by  The  Auerbach 
Company.  Other  members  of  the  Association  nill  find  in  this  an  effective  idea  for  stimulating 
public  opinion  against  price-fixing  legislation,  ^ote  the  “Protest"  coupon  at  the  bottom. 
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has  tried  to  have  free  and  equal  opportunity,  and  as  as  the  manager  of  a  chain  store  under  absentee  owners ! 
life  becomes  more  complex  we  still  want  to  be  careful  Do  not  make  him  work  as  the  head  of  a  department  in  a 
to  give  the  little  fellow  a  chance.  Give  the  young  man  department  store !  Give  him  a  chance  to  start  at  the 
a  chance  to  get  into  business.  Do  not  make  him  work  bottom ! 

The  Case  Against  Enactment  of  Price  Fixing  Legislation 

As  Presented  by  Mr.  Lew 


J  OBJECT,  first  of  all,  to  having  Mr.  Ingersoll  divide 

this  argument  between  those  who  favor  price  mainte¬ 
nance  and  those  who  favor  price  cutting.  I  am  not 
here  to  speak  for  those  whom  he  terms  predatory  price 
cutters.  I  am  here  to  speak  only  for  merchants  who 
are  endeavoring  to  operate  their  business  in  a  progress¬ 
ive,  constructive,  upstanding  way,  in  the  service  of  the 
community, — men  who  are  inspired  by  the  very  natural 
desire  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves,  and  who  in  the 
process  of  marking  their  goods  for  the  making  of  that 
profit  also  furnish  the  opportunity  for  their  competi¬ 
tors  to  make  a  profit. 

The  organization  which  the  gentlemen  who  first  spoke 
represents  has  done  its  very  best  to  draw  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail,  in  the  effort  to  show  that  the  price 
cutter  is  some  unspeakable  creature  who  should  be  os¬ 
tracized. 

Prices  Must  Be  Kept  Down 

There  are  some  fellows  who  do  slash  prices  in  a  way 
which  nothing  can  justify,  hut  the  ordinary  price  cutter 
whom  Mr.  Ingersoll  speaks  of  really  should  have  a 
medal  pinned  on  him.  If  it  were  not  for  the  price 
cutter  the  public  would  have  a  very  poor  opportunity  to 
live,  and  the  business  man  would  have  a  very  poor  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  business. 

We  know  in  the  retail  trade  how  through  the  years 
we  have  conducted  studies  and  researches  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  doing  business,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  things  to  the 
people. 

Now.  what  do  the  price  maintainers.  the  price  fixers, 
ask  for  ?  They  a.sk  you  to  throw  all  that  in  the  discard  ? 
They  ask  you  to  disregard  the  consumer  entirely,  as 
they  disregard  him.  They  ask  you  to  sell  a  certain  thing, 
because  it  bears  an  advertised  name,  at  the  same  price 
from  Maine  to  California;  to  sell  it  at  the  same  price 
in  all  stores,  regardless  of  the  types  of  stores,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  comparative  efficiency  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  various  stores. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  retailers  sell  service, 
and  we  know  that  when  you  serve  a  certain  class  of 
trade  which  is  particular,  which  perhaps  is  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds,  it  costs  more  to  serve  people  of  that 
kind  than  it  does  to  serve  the  general  mass  of  humanity 
whose  demands  for  service  are  much  less.  And  yet  these 
price  maintainers  would  expect  that  because  a  thing 
bore  a  trade-marked  name  it  should  be  sold  by  the 
merchant  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  town,  with  the 
smallest  exj)ense  for  service,  with  delivery  expense  re¬ 
duced  to  practically  nothing,  wdth  merchandise  crowded 
in  small  space  with  the  public  crowded  into  narrow 
aisles,  with  a  low  rent  cost  and  everything  else, — they 
expect  that  all  retailers  are  going  to  sell  that  article  at 


the  same  price,  regardless  of  the  service  rendered.  It 
is  absolutely  uneconomic;  it  is  wrong. 

The  (chance  to  Succeed 

Mr.  Ingersoll  made  a  very  eloquent  and  stirring  plea. 
He  said  that  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Company  had  be¬ 
come  big  and  strong  and  had  got  to  the  point  where 
price  cutting  did  not  particularly  hurt  it.  And  then  he 
made  a  stirring  appeal  to  you  to  give  the  little  fellow 
the  chance  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  little  fellow  has 
the  chance  to  do  the  same  thing!  The  big  manufac¬ 
turer  was  once  a  small  manufacturer,  and  although  he 
suffered  sometimes  from  the  wanton  disposition  of 
people  to  cut  his  price  and  to  give  him  trouble,  never¬ 
theless  he  flourished;  there  was  something  of  worth 
in  his  article,  and  as  a  result  he  grew  and  e.xpanded  and 
came  to  the  point  where,  like  Mr.  Ingersoll.  he  can  say 
that  i)rice  cutting  does  not  hurt  him  much. 

^Ir.  Ingersoll  says:  “These  poor  little  fellows  con- 
not  dictate  to  the  retailer.  Give  these  fellows  that  are 
little  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  retailer.  Don’t  make 
them  go  through  that  painful  ])eriod  of  growth,  of  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  worth  of  what  they  have;  give  them  that 
right  by  law.”  It  is  ridiculous,  gentlemen! 

Mr.  Ingersoll  touched  for  a  moment  upon  his  survey 
of  the  income  tax  lists.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  “Ivory”  was  in  that  list  and  that  “Ingersoll” 
was  in  it.  They  can't  claim  that  they  are  not  making 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  some  figures  which 
I  had  expected  to  give  you  perhaps  a  little  later.  I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  names,  because  I  have  not 
yet  a  complete  list. 

Unreasonable  Profits 

I  know  of  one  concern,  for  example,  which  makes  a 
little  candy  confection  sold  at  five  cents  which  last  year 
did  $3,506,000  worth  of  business.  It  paid  $1,250,000 
for  advertising,  and  it  made  a  net  profit  after  paying 
taxes  of  over  one  million  dollars — about  thirty  i>er  cent. 
I  know  of  another  concern — these  are  national  advertis¬ 
ers — which  last  year  did  a  business  of  eight  million 
dollars;  after  paying  taxes  they  had  remaining  for  net 
profit  two  and  a  half  million.  Now,  surely,  in  spite  of 
this  terrible  thing,  this  price  cutting,  these  manufac¬ 
turers  grow  and  flourish. 

Here  in  Boston  I  heard  today  of  a  manufacturer  who 
has  lately  been  going  to  the  Boston  stores  and  dictating 
new  terms  to  them  which  are  not  agreeable  and  saying 
very  arrogantly  that  whether  they  want  to  sell  his  ar¬ 
ticle  or  not  they  have  got  to  sell  it;  that  he  will  force 
them  to  sell  more  this  year  than  they  did  last  year.  His 
advertising  will  compel  them  to  sell  it.  Now,  that  is 
typical  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  advertiser. 
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Mr.  Ingersoll  also  gave  you  an  interesting  picture  of 
liis  mind,  and  the  mind,  I  presume,  of  a  great  many 
others  who  are  for  this  price  maintenance  legislation, 
when  he  spoke  so  feelingly  alK)ut  the  Gillette  razor 
which  could  have  been  sold  at  $1  hut  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  j)riced  at  $5 ;  he  said  that  the  i)rice  at  which 
that  razor  has  been  sold  was  not  an  injustice  to  the 
public. 

Well,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  said, 
that  no  man  has  to  shave  with  a  Gillette  safety  razor; 
he  can  let  his  whiskers  grow,  he  can  go  to  the  barlter, 
or  he  can  use  other  razors.  But  I  think  that  modern 
psychologists  are  coming  to  understand  the  strength  •of 
intluence  on  the  actions  of  men  and  women.  The  Gil¬ 
lette  advertising  has  been  used  to  make  men  believe 
they  can’t  he  hai)py  unless  they  use  that  razor.  Every¬ 
where  they  see  advertising  statements  concerning  the 
ease  and  comfort  and  time  saving  in  one  of  these  Gil¬ 
lette  razors  and  they  respond  to  it. 

Public  Pays  for  Advertising 
And  the  |)ul)lic  is  charged  for  the  great  advertising 
campaign  of  the  manufacturer,  rememl)er  that !  1  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  national  advertiser  who.  when  he 
talks  about  this  intangible  thing  of  good  will,  comes 
forward  and  jiroves  he  has  advertised  his  go(tds  out 
of  se]):irate.  individual  funds  of  his  own.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
spoke  of  Ivory  soap,  and  suggested  that  it  might  he 
possible  to  turn  out  one  cake  of  Ivory  soaj)  with  the 
name  “Ivory”  on  it,  and  another  with  the  name  blank, 
and  he  said  that  the  public  would  ])refer  the  cake  of 
soap  marked  “Ivory.”  (9f  cotirse  they  would,  because 
they  have  been  jtersistently  told,  at  their  own  expense, 
that  Ivory  soap  is  the  best  soap  in  the  world. 

.Stt])])osing  there  had  been  no  advertising  of  Ivory 
soap.  It  would  have  been  just  as  good  as  it  is  today, 
but  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  for  the  public  to 
find  it  out.  I'hat  intangible  good-will  which  comes  from 
fair  dealing  in  a  worth-while  thing  would  have  been  in 
the  soap  without  the  advertising;  but  each  jntrchaser 
of  a  cake  of  Ivory  soaj)  has  made  his  or  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  good-will,  has  paid  part  of  the  advertising 
cost  which  made  Ivory  soap  known  to  him  or  her.  So. 
while  I  am  far  from  saying  that  that  good-will  should 
not  remain  the  property  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  I  do  say 
that  they  will  have  a  hard  time  in  proving  that  when  they 
sell  that  soap  to  the  retailer  he  has  no  right  in  the  good 
will  of  that  article  which  he  and  the  public  have  paid 
to  create. 

They  say  that  price  cutting  hurts  an  article,  that  \)eo- 
ple  never  again  look  upon  it  in  the  same  way,  once  it 
has  been  cut.  How  is  it  then  that  many  of  these  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves  co-operate  with  the  retailer  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  the  year  to  permit  the  cutting  of  the 
price  ? 

Effects  of  Price  Cutting 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  you  have  marked  an  article  to 
be  sold  at  a  standard  price  of  $10  and  you  sell  it  at  $5 
or  $7.50.  whether  that  price  is  cut  on  the  initiative  of 
the  retailer  alone  or  whether  it  is  done  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  manufacturer  the  effect  must  l)e  the 
same  in  every  case. 

-And  let  us  go  a  step  farther  on  that.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  turns  out  an  identified  ])roduct  has  a  way 


of  feeling  that  he  is  in  a  class  all  by  himself ;  that  if 
the  cutting  of  a  price  ou  his  article  injures  him.  the 
cutting  of  a  j^rice  on  an  unidentified  article  is  something 
that  hurts  nobody.  I  assert  just  the  contrary.  I  say  that 
the  cutting  of  a  price  does  not  hurt  the  good-will  of  any 
manufacturer ;  it  serves  as  the  introduction  of  his  goods 
to  many  ])eople  who  might  not  buy  them  at  the  upset 
l)rice.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  if  ])rice  cutting  injures  the 
manufacturer  of  identified  goods,  then  it  also  must 
injure  the  unidentified  manufacturer  and  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  price-fixing  you  should  have  it  on  every¬ 
thing,  branded  and  unbranded  alike. 

\Ir.  Ingersoll  also  brought  out  this  point, — and  it 
has  Iteen  a  favorite  point  with  those  who  want  price 
fixing  legislation;  he  said  that  where  a  retailer  takes  a 
certain  article  and  intentionally  sells  it  for  less  than 
the  standard  price  he  does  so  because  he  wants  delib¬ 
erately  to  impress  upon  the  public  that,  as  they  can  buy 
this  thing  in  his  store  at  less  than  what  has  been  known 
as  the  standard  price,  they  will  find  that  other  things 
in  his  stock  are  also  under-priced. 

It  is  a  very  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways. 
If  the  standard  priced  article  is  to  be  the  guage  of  the 
relative  lowness  of  price  of  the  retailer’s  stock,  it  also 
works  the  other  way.  The  man  who  cannot  sell  an 
article  at  a  i)rice  as  low  as  that  of  his  comi)etitor  will 
itrge  that  a  standard  price  be  fixecl  with  the  support  of 
the  law  so  that  the  man  who  has  been  under-selling  him 
must  sell  that  article  at  the  same  price  as  he  sells  it. 
Why?  So  that  the  public  by  inference  will  say:  “You 
see.  i)rices  are  all  the  same.  John  Jones  over  here  sells 
this  for  a  dollar,  and  Bill  .Smith  sells  it  for  a  <lollar, 
too;  there  is  no  difference.”  It  is  a  very  poor  argument 
thtU  cannot  be  used  both  ways. 

Mon*  Laws  Are  a  Burden 

I  ctin  uuderstaud  i)erfectly  why  merchants  who  are 
constructively  min<led  should  like  to  give  credit  to  a 
manufacturer  who  makes  a  good  thing,  ami  that  when 
some  reckless  fellow  runs  amuck  tiud  slashes  prices 
they  should  feel  that  his  doing  so  without  any  ])articular 
reason  is  a  dastarflly  thing;  they  may  be  caught  on  the 
rebound  and  say,  “There  ought  to  l)e  a  law!”  We  say 
that  a  dozen  times  a  day — “There  ought  to  be  a  law” 
about  this  and  that.  But  we  never  stop  to  think  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  be  imposed  by  the  laws  which  we 
so  readily  suggest.  You  know  that  we  have  over-many 
laws  in  this  country  at  this  time.  Ex-Senator  Beveridge 
made  the  statement  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  laws,  because  we  can’t  jxjssibly 
understand  them.  He  went  on  to  say  that  never  in 
Russia  under  the  Czar  or  in  Turkey  under  the  Sultan 
were  Russians  or  Turks  prohibited  from  doing  so  many 
things,  and  compelled  to  do  so  many  other  things,  by 
law.  as  the  free-born  .American  citizen. 

We  have  got  plenty  of  laws,  but  I  can  understand 
why  those  merchants  who  see  a  stupid,  selfish  fellow 
come  along  now  and  then  and  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
jirice  of  a  thing  that  has  a  fair  market  value  may  be 
caught  on  the  rebound  and  sav.  "There  (night  to  be  a 
law !” 

But  there  ought  to  be  a  law. — and  this  is  the  law 
that  we  need  most  of  all. — you  see  I  am  falling  into  the 
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same  temptatien, — there  ouf;hl  to  he  a  law  to  compel 
people  who  propose  new  laws  to  follow  their  thoughts 
through  to  a  logical  conclusion  and  see  what  would 
come  of  the  laws  they  propose.  But  to  return  to  some 
of  the  arguments  against  price-tixing. 

.\n  L  neeoiioinic  Measure 

First  it  is  uneconomic.  We  know  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  buys  his  raw  materi.al  in  an  unprotected  market ; 
we  read  how  the  price  of  raw  materials  lluctuates  from 
day  to  day.  We  know  also  that  the  labor  content  in 
any  article  must  fluctuate  from  day  to  day.  Therefore 
it  costs  more  to  produce  a  thing  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  Now,  how  in  the  world  can  you,  in  justice 
to  yottrself  and  to  those  whom  you  serve,  take  a  lot  of 
variables,  combine  them  into  a  final  product,  and  fix  a 
standard  price  on  them?  It  is  uneconomic.  The  public 
is  entitled  to  benefit  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides 
of  supply  and  demand ;  as  it  costs  less  to  produce 
an  article  the  public  is  entitled  to  that  benefit,  as  it 
costs  more  the  price  must  go  up. 

I  presume  that  when  Mr.  Ingersoll  rises  in  rebuttal 
he  will  say  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  price  maintenance  that  the  price  should  be 
the  same  throughout  a  long  term  of  years.  But  I  call 
this  to  your  attention:  when  a  manufacturer  has  per¬ 
sistently  advertised  (as  ^Ir.  Ingersoll’s  concern  did  the 
watch  which  made  the  dollar  famous)  he  is  exceedingly 
reluctant  when  he  comes  into  a  period  of  rising  costs 
to  change  that  price ;  there  is  a  strong  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  a  manufacturer  who  has  advertised  a  thing 
persistently  at  a  certain  price  to  change  that  price. 

When  a  manufacturer  starts  out  to  standardize  a 
price,  naturally  he  does  not  want  to  lose  his  market 
because  the  changed  conditions  have  cut  the  profit  out 
of  it  for  the  retailer ;  or  to  do  business  himself  without 
a  profit;  so  when  he  standardizes  his  price  he  must  fix 
it  sufficiently  high  to  take  care  of  all  ordinary  fluctu¬ 
ations. 

That  is  an  injustice.  .\nd  even  if  gentlemen  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll’s  organization  feel  that  it  is  not  an  injustice  to 
take  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  marketed  for  a  dollar 
and  by  dint  of  persistent  national  advertising  sell  it  for 
five  dollars,  I  think  there  is  more  than  one  opinion  as  to 
the  justice  of  that  procedure.  The  men  who  make  our 
laws  may  have  the  idea  that  it  is  unfair.  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  of  these  manufacturers  who  are  holding 
their  breath  for  fear  that  their  profits  may  become 
known  to  the  folks  in  Washington.  For  Washington 
has  a  tremendous  interest  in  profits  these  days. 

Unfair  to  Public  and  Labor 

It  is  unfair  to  the  public,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
stated,  to  have  a  standard  price.  If  a  consumer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  go  down  to  some  store  out  of  the  high  rent 
district,  if  the  consumer  is  willing  to  carry  her  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  dispense  with  a  refined  environment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  pay  the  same  price 
as  she  would  pay  at  a  store  in  a  better  part  of  the 
city;  it  is  unfair  to  make  every  purchaser  pay  for  a 
service  which  only  some  of  them  demand. 

The  price  maintenance  system  is  unfair  to  labor,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  manufacturer  has  fi.xed  a  standard  price 


and  the  cost  of  production  increases  he  must  do  bis 
level  best  to  keep  down  that  cost  of  production  to  a 
I)oint  where  he  still  makes  a  profit  on  his  article,  and 
during  that  period  his  tendency  and  effort  must  be  to 
keej)  down  the  labor  cost — although  he  will  ultimately 
fail  in  this  particular. 

Price  fixing  is  unfair  also  to  labor  as  the  largest 
class  of  consumers.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  letter 
that  was  written  by  the  late  Samuel  Gompers  when  he 
was  President  of  the  .\merican  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  date  on  it  is  July  11,  1916.  He  says: 

“Your  letter  of  June  28th  received  and  contents 
noted.  Regarding  the  subject-matter  of  the  Stephens 
Bill  which  came  before  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  .American  Federation  of  Labor  just  held  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  city,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  declared  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Bill 
as  being  inimical  to  the  interests  of  organized  labor 
and  to  the  public  generally,,  and  that  therefore  the 
measure  should  be  defeated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  SAML.  GOMPERS 
President. 

.American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Encourages  Senseless  Branding 

Legislation  of  this  kind  would  be  unfair  to  other 
manufacturers.  Indeed,  it  would  l)e  unfair  to  those 
manufacturers  who  ask  for  it.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
other  manufacturers  for  the  reason  that  if  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  go  through  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
pressure  brought  upon  them  to  trade-mark  and  adver¬ 
tise  their  goods.  Any  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  ever 
been  recipients  of  calls  from  the  advertising  fraternity 
won’t  need  any  more  arguments  on  that.  There  will  be 
a  tremendous  pressure  brought  upon  all  manufacturers 
to  go  into  the  national  advertising  game.  And  yet  go  to 
one  of  the  public  libraries,  take  any  nationally  published 
magazine  of  ten  years  ago,  and  just  turn  its  pages  and 
see  the  names  which  were  nationally  advertised  at  that 
time.  Note  the  things  which  you  recall  as  starting  out 
with  every  appearance  of  being  successful,  and  ask 
yourself,  “Where  are  they  now?”  Some  of  them  are 
no  longer  advertised,  others  have  entirely  passed  out. 
The  field  of  national  advertising  is  a  quagmire  of  fail¬ 
ure  for  a  great  many  manufacturers.  If  this  bill  should 
be  enacted  it  would  mean  that  many  manufacturers  who 
should  never  consider  national  advertising  would  be 
brought  to  try  it.  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing 
for  the  general  business  structure. 

The  bill  would  be  unfair  to  retailers.  Let  us  first  start 
with  this.  It  is  our  contention  that  the  retailer  is  the 
agent,  the  purchasing  agent,  of  the  consumer.  I  do  not 
have  to  go  very  far,  I  think,  to  prove  that  to  you.  The 
community  exists  before  the  retailer.  I  have  been  in  the 
gold  rushes  out  in  the  West,  and  I  have  seen  communi¬ 
ties  formed.  A  few  people  come  together  and  dwell  in 
a  certain  place,  and  they  have  wants  and  they  have  to 
supply  those  wants  by  sending  to  the  outside ;  then  some 
fellow  comes  along  and  opens  a  little  retail  store.  He 
goes  there  to  ser\'e  the  community,  and  when  he  goes 
into  the  market  to  bm'  things  for  the  consumer  he  is 
acting  as  the  consumers’  agent.  He  is  not.  as  the  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  insist,  the  selling  agent  of  the  manufac- 
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turer.  The  retailer  is  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  not  the  sales  agent  of  the  manufacturer. 

Stores  Must  Serve  the  Public 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  series  of  articles 
a])i)eare(l  in  the  Red  Book  in  behalf  of  these  gentlemen 
who  want  price  maintenance,  and  the  writer  of  those 
articles  reiterated  from  time  to  time  that  sales  now  are 
made  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazines,  not 
in  the  retail  stores,  that  the  retail  stores  have  become 
merely  “convenient  depots  of  delivery."  Now,  if  you 
gentlemen  relish  the  picture  of  your  stores  as  the  con¬ 
venient  depots  of  delivery  for  the  manufacturer,  then 
vote  for  this  legislation. 


We  split  on  that.  We  say  that  the  retail  store  is  the 
agency  of  the  consumer.  If  you  can  show  me  instances 
in  which  manufacturers  have  said,  “There  should  be  a 
store  in  this  community,”  and  have  got  hold  of  some 
chap  and  said,  “Go  in  there  and  open  a  store  for  us,” 
then  I  will  grant  you  that  that  retailer  is  the  agent 
of  the  manufacturer.  All  other  retailers  are  the  agents 
of  the  consumer. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  be  the  agent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  you  have  got  to  fight  the  consumer’s  battle.  If 
you  want  legislation  of  this  kind,  then  you  are  disre¬ 
garding,  as  these  men  do,  the  rights  of  the  community, 
that  is,  of  the  consumer,  to  receive  merchandise  at  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  and  not  at  an  inflated  valuation 
established  by  law. 


Mr.  Wiluam  H.  Ingersoll  In  Rebuttal 


JT IRST,  as  to  whether  this  proposition  of  price  mainte¬ 
nance  is  uneconomical.  The  contention  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  that  it  means  higher  prices  than  are  neces¬ 
sary.  What  goes  into  making  prices?  You  have  the 
cost  of  production,  you  have  the  cost  of  distribution, 
the  retail  sale  and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  dealer  to  consider. 

I  submit  this,  that  if  you  have  a  uniform  price  you 
have  a  uniform  demand ;  if  you  have  a  uniform  demand 
you  have  a  uniform  sale  and  uniform  production.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  production,  steady  production  day  after  day 
of  15,000  watches  per  day,  permits  the  lowering  of 
costs  and  better  values,  under  those  conditions  of  sta¬ 
bility.  If  you  have  steady  production  you  have  steady 
conditions  of  employment  for  the  wage  earner.  He 
does  not  get  out  of  a  job  because  business  has  fallen 
off  as  a  conserpience  of  cutting  the  price  and  hurting  the 
trade.  You  have  stable  conditions  of  employment;  your 
watchmaker  is  getting  his  salary  regularly.  Then  you 
have  workers  w’ho  become  expert,  who  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  making  the  same  thing  in  quantities,  and  they 
can  do  it  better  and  quicker  than  they  can  under  condit¬ 
ions  of  ebb  and  flow,  up  and  down.  That  is  one  thing 
where  I  believe  people  in  discussing  this  subject  as  it 
is  ordinarily  discussed  overlook  a  very  vital  point. 

Quality  Improved 

I  know  that  in  my  experience  of  over  twenty  years 
we  were  able  many  times  to  make  great  improvement 
in  our  watch  as  the  volume  of  sales  grew.  This  is  par¬ 
tially  in  answer  to  one  point  that  Mr.  Hahn  made, — 
that  having  established  the  price  of  our  watch,  even 
though  the  cost  of  materials  went  down  we  did  not 
make  the  price  less  than  a  dollar.  It  was  an  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  consumer  if  we  made  a  more  accurate 
and  reliable  article  and  delivered  it  at  the  same  price, 
as  we  did  many  times ;  we  reduced  the  size,  added  to 
its  attractiveness,  and  made  a  better  watch  for  that 
dollar.  And  we  did  that  largely  because  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  went  up  and  the  cost  went  down  we  could  make 
these  improvements. 

When  you  start  to  separate  the  functions  of  making 
and  selling,  and  you  take  the  heart  and  try  to  make  it 
operate  separate  from  the  lungs,  you  do  an  injury  to 
the  uniformity  of  this  economic  system.  And  I  say  that 


when  you  get  a  system  which  will  permit  you  to  have 
a  uniform  price,  uniform  demand,  uniform  conditions 
of  production,  you  have  a  system  which  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  that  it  is  an  injury  to  that 
system  to  have  it  open  to  attack  from  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  merchants  who  may  be  handling  a  particu¬ 
lar  product. 

Creating  Demand 

On  the  point  of  whether  the  merchant  is  the  agent 
of  the  manufacturer  or  the  agent  of  the  consumer  there 
isn’t  the  split  that  Mr.  Hahn  suspects.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  jwsition  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  merchant  makes  the  demand  and  sells  the  goods  on 
his  own  reputation,  on  his  own  effort  and  energy  and 
recommendation,  he  is  then  the  agent  of  the  consumer. 

But  all  of  us  know  that  taking  the  country  by  and 
large  if  you  go  and  try  to  sell  merchants  a  line  of  goods 
many  of  them  say :  “Well,  we  will  wait  for  the  demand ; 
there  is  no  call  for  that.  It  may  be  a  good  article,  it 
may  be  a  meritorious  article.” 

In  those  cases  the  manufacturer  is  required  to  go  and 
make,  create,  the  demand.  In  such  a  case  he  advertises 
it ;  he  does  .something  which  makes  i)eople  want  it.  The 
consumer,  in  j)rinciple,  in  that  instance  deals  directly 
with  the  manufacturer,  because  he  says  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer;  “Wait  for  the  demand.  1  won’t  buy  it  until  you 
create  the  demand.”  I  have  had  that  told  to  me  I  don’t 
know  how  many  hundreds  of  times:  “I  won’t  put  in 
your  goods,  because  there  is  no  demand.” 

Mr.  Hahn  made  a  great  point  about  this  fluctuation 
business,  how  the  costs  of  materials  are  fluctuating 
every  day  and  the  labor  costs  are  fluctuating.  The  moral 
of  his  argument  would  be  that  you  ought  to  further 
that  thing,  that  that  is  a  condition  which  is  inherent 
and  being  inherent  it  has  got  to  be  recognized  and  taken 
cognizance  of.  He  says  that  because  of  these  fluctua¬ 
tions  the  department  store,  or  any  other  store  which 
has  the  same  fluctuations  in  costs,  won’t  have  the  same 
selling  expense  on  a  given  article  at  a  given  counter  on 
two  days  running,  it  won’t  have  the  same  cost  of  selling 
to  two  different  customers.  One  customer  comes  in  and 
'asks  for  the  article,  knows  about  it,  takes  no  clerk’s 
time,  and  the  transaction  is  quickly  made;  another  cus¬ 
tomer  takes  a  lot  of  the  clerk’s  time.  The  cost  is  differ- 
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ent.  Is  the  merchant  going  to  charge  different  prices 
to  two  customers?  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
that  argument. 

Eflforts  for  Stabilization 

We  want  to  overcrnne  these  things.  The  greatest 
difficulty  we  have  in  business  is  when  there  is  uncertain¬ 
ty.  The  maintenance  price  system  (overcomes  the  fluct¬ 
uations  and  uncertainties,  which  we  wonld  all  like  to 
overcome  as  far  as  we  can. 

As  to  this  question  of  whether  price  maintenance 
would  require  a  great  many  more  manufacturers  to 
brand  their  g(Mxls  and  try  national  advertising,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  we  forget  that  we  had  a  period  of 
long  years  when  we  had  patent  protection  where  we 
were  permitted  to  do  this  very  thing.  No  great  injury 
resulterl.  There  was  no  outcry,  there  was  no  difficulty ; 
we  had  stable  conditions.  There  was  no  temptation, 
that  I  know  of.  for  any  manufacturer  to  go  and  brand 
his  goods  simply  because  somebody  else  did  it.  There 
are  too  many  conditions  entering  into  every  individual 
enterprise  to  have  one  thing  of  that  sort  influence  the 
general  result. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  not  wanting  any  new  laws, 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  svanpathy  with  that.  There  is  one 
law  that  I  do  not  want — which  I  think  is  in  the  offing. — 
if  we  have  the  continuation  of  consolidation  of  business 
into  big  units,  more  and  more  chain  stores,  more  and 
more  clepartment  store  being  linked  into  a  system. 

There  is  no  civilized  country  that  does  not  iiermit 
a  price  maintenance  system  by  contract.  England, 
France,  (lermany,  Spain, — all  those  countries  {x^rmit 
it.  You  find  no  serious  results  such  as  have  lieen  pre¬ 
dicted  would  happen  here,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did 
not  happen  when  we  had  it  under  the  patent  system 
in  the  old  days  in  this  country.  We  have  simply  mis¬ 
construed  and  misapplied  a  part  of  the  Sherman  Act 
to  something  which  it  was  never  meant  to  cover. 

You  notice,  too.  that  Mr.  Hahn  recognizes  the  injury 
in  what  he  refers  to  sometimes  as  “wanton,  foolish 
price  cutting.”  He  recognizes  that  evil.  He  objects  to 


Mr.  Lew  Hahn 

M  R.  IXGERSOLL  says  that  I  admit  that  there  is 
some  wanton  price  cutting  but  that  1  object  to  a 
law  to  stop  it.  I  do.  In  just  the  same  spirit  I  disapprove 
most  strenuously  of  wife  beating,  but  I  should  object 
to  having  a  |K)liceman  stationed  in  my  home  to  make 
sure  that  1  did  not  beat  my  wife. 

There  is  a  point  in  connection  with  this  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  devote  myself  to  in  my  remaining 
time,  and  that  is  this;  No  matter  how  much  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  a  retailer  even,  may  figure  that  he  wants 
price  fixing  legislation  it  is  certain  that  you  will  never 
get  it  from  the  United  States  Congress  unless  you,  at 
the  same  time,  get  governmental  control.  Xo  man  has 
the  right  to  say  to  Congress;  “Give  me  the  right  to 
fix  invariably  the  price  at  which  my  product  shall  be 
sold  to  the  consumer,”  without  at  the  same  time  saying ; 
"T  am  content  that  a  government  agency  shall  investi¬ 
gate  my  affairs  and  say  that  my  fixed  prices  are  fair.” 

In  1919  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  said,  after  a 


any  law  that  will  protect  us  all  against  that  thing!  He 
knows  that  it  exists,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  apply  a 
remedy. 

There  is  nothing  of  deception,  nothing  of  evil  of  that 
nature  can  be  charged  against  an  open  and  above-board 
published,  public,  price  maintenance  system.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  right  in  those  conditions  you  have  the 
contrast  between  the  wholesomeness  and  unwholesome¬ 
ness  of  the  systems  that  are  under  discussion. 

Other  Price  Influences 

Mr.  Hahn  refers  to  the  fact  that  it  is  uneconomic  and 
unsound  to  have  the  same  price  all  over  the  country  on 
a  certain  article.  Xow,  on  some  classes  of  goods  that 
is  all  right.  It  is  all  right  on  watches,  because  there  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  negligible.  But  on  automobiles 
we  say,  “F.o.b.  Detroit”  or  “F.o.b.”  some  other  place 
of  manufacture.  Moreover,  if  I  wanted  to  argue  on  that 
same  strain  I  could  object  to  the  United  States  (jovern- 
ment  chargitig  me  two  cents  for  taking  a  letter  across 
the  street  and  charging  me  the  same  price  for  taking  it 
across  the  continent ;  I  could  object  to  the  fact  that 
although  I  weigh  only  160  pounds  I  have  to  pay  the 
same  fare  on  the  railroad  as  the  fellow  who  weighs 
over  200  pounds. 

Mr.  Hahn  showed,  or  tried  to  show  you,  that  the 
little  manufacturer  is  not  hurt,  is  not  under  a  handicap 
— or  if  he  is.  he  ought  to  be — as  against  the  big  manu¬ 
facturer  when  he  has  to  contend  with  the  price  cutting 
situation,  and  Mr.  Hahn  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ingersoll  watch  business  did  grow.  But  he  overlooked 
that  we  got  our  growth,  we  got  our  good,  sound  foot¬ 
ing  under  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  a  ])atent 
license  system,  and  by  the  time  that  that  was  withdrawn 
from  us.  we  were  big  enough  to  get  along  without  it. 
But  I  know  that  our  way  would  have  been  much  harder 
without  the  benefit  of  this  patent  protection,  this  license 
system.  And  I  know  that  the  way  of  all  smaller  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  to  sell  through  wholesalers,  and 
who  have  no  means  of  keeping  their  goods  from  getting 
into  the  hands  of  a  wanton  price  cutter,  is  hard. 


Ill  Surrebuttal 

careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  that  while  the 
manufacturer  of  identified  goods  should  be  protected 
in  his  intangible  property  right  or  g(Jod  will,  the  un¬ 
limited  privilege  of  fixing,  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  resale  i)rice  could  not  with  safety  be  made  lawful. 

Goveriiiiient  Regulation  Extended 

I  want  also  to  read  for  you  one  clause  of  a  bill  which 
appeared  in  Congress  about  1916,  introduced  by  Senator 
Borah.  There  was  a  bill  in  the  House,  the  Stephens 
bill,  and  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  Borah  bill  I  think 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Stephens  bill,  but  Mr. 
Borah  tacked  this  on  the  end ; 

“And  provided,  further,  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may,  of  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  writing  by  a  citizen,  filed  with  such  Com¬ 
mission.  fi.r  and  establish  a  fair  ami  reasonable  price 
at  which  any  article  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall 
be  sold,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  have  access  to  all 
records  and  formulas  of  the  proprietor  of  such  article 
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Why  1,328  stores  installed 
LAMSON  SERVICE  in  1925 

OOD  WILL — the  slogan  of  the  15  th  Annual  Convention 
sounds  the  reason  for  this  growing  demand  for  Lamson 
Service.  Merchants  everywhere  know  that  Good  Will  depends  in 
a  large  ‘measure  on  the  Service  given  customers  after  they  have 
made  their  purchases. 

Lamson  Service  has  made  a  World-wide  reputation  in  build¬ 
ing  Customer  Good  Will  because  it: — 

L  Handles  all  sales  quiedy  and  with  dignity* 

2.  Does  away  with  all  embarrassment  by  eliminating 
audible  authorizing  of  charges, 

.  3,  Reduces  complaints  by  creating  greater  accuracy, 

4.  Simplifies  exchanges  by  giving  customer  and  store 
an  itemized  list  of  articles  purchased, 

5,  Qives  uniform  speed  on  all  sales. 

For  these  reasons,  1,328  stores  installed  Lamson  Service  in 
1925.  Pneumatic  tubes,  electric 'cable^and  wire  line  carriers  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  every  store  need. 

THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

OFF/CES  EVERYWHERE 


\ 
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which  said  Commission  shall  deem  necessary  in  order 
to  fix  and  establish  such  price;  that  a  price  once  fixed 
and  established  shall  not  be  raised  or  increased  without 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  so  to  do;  that  anyone 
increasing  or  raising  such  price  fixed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  ot  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.” 

There  is  an  index  of  what  is  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  strong  men  in  Congress.  And  I  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  no  price  fixing  bill  of  this  description  has 
ever  been  reported  out  of  committee,  it  never  has  been 
the  subject  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  either  house,  and 
the  amendments  that  would  surely  be  made  to  such  bills 
as  the  Kelly  bill,  for  example,  have  never  been  revealed. 

A  Congreseman’s  Comment 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday  from  a 
very  influential  member  of  Congress,  the  chairman  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  committee  there,  and  he 
says: 

“I  have  your  circular  letter  with  some  statements 
attached  with  reference  to  the  proposed  price  fixing 
bill.” 

“I  am  opposed  to  such  legislation  for  the  reason 
which  you  state,  and  others.  The  object  of  such  leg¬ 
islation  is,  of  course,  to  ensure  a  greater  profit,  first 
to  the  manufacturer  and  second  to  the  retailer.  Obvi¬ 
ously  if  the  bills  went  into  effect  there  would  be  a 
great  temptation  to  the  retailer  to  push  the  sales  of 
such  goods  regardless  of  whether  there  were  other 
goods  which  would  serve  the  public  as  well  but  which 
were  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

“Advertising,  also,  needs  to  be  considered.  It  may¬ 
be  conceded  that  up  to  a  certain  point  advertising  has 
its  advantages  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  that  it  brings  about,  in  many  instances, 
mass  production  which  enables  the  manufacturer,  if  he 
desires,  to  sell  the  article  at  a  cheaper  price.  But 
there  is  a  point  where  advertising  becomes  an  economic 
waste,  and  when  it  is  used  to  keep  up  prices,  as  it 
often  is,  with  respect  to  certain  advertised  articles,  it 
is  of  that  character.  I  have  in  mind  a  safety  razor 
originally  sold  for  $5.00,  now  purchasable,  I  believe, 
for  $1.0(),  the  patent  having  expired.  There  is,  un- 
doubte<lly,  a  very  large  profit  at  that  price.  And  the 
same  thing  has  occurred  with  a  great  many  other 
articles. 

“If  the  bill  referred  to  was  adopted  there  would 
be  a  general  tendency  to  get  prices  fixed  on  nearly 
everything,  eliminate  competition,  over-advertise,  and 
greatly  increase  the  cost  to  the  public. 

“In  the  end  this  would  bring  no  benefit  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  for  when  his  profits  increase  above  a  certain 
point  others  inevitably  get  into  the  trade  until  the 
profit  of  each  concern  is  reduced  to  the  normal  point 
or  lower. 

“In  the  meantime,  those  who  rely  on  fixed  prices  will 
lose  their  initiative,  lose  incentive  to  reduce  their  dis¬ 
tributing  costs,  and  many  of  them  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side.  The  public,  of  course,  would  be  the  loser.” 

Big  Stores  Bring  Trade  to  All  Shops 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  evidently  suspected  that  there  are 
some  of  the  smaller  retailers  present  today,  and  he  has 
tried  to  make  you  feel  that  the  larger  store  is  naturally 
your  enemy.  But  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
I  recall  that  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  some  years  back  the  large 
department  stores  decided  to  close  Saturday  evenings, 
and  immediately  the  smaller  retailers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  got  up  a  petition  asking  them  to  keep  open  as 


they  could  not  do  business  without  the  big  stores.  There 
isn’t  a  department  store  in  this  land  which  did  not  begin 
as  a  small  store,  and  their  growth  has  been  due  to  their 
ability  to  place  wanted  merchandise  l)efnre  the  public 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices  commensurate  with  carry¬ 
ing  on  that  service.  If  you  let  the  manufacturers  who 
are  for  this  thing — attd  they  are  not  all  for  it — make 
you  believe  that  you  need  legislation  of  this  type,  and 
that  it  will  cure  all  your  ills,  they  will  make  it  so  that 
you  will  get  a  higher  price  on  the  things  which  they  sell 
to  you,  but  you  won’t  sell  as  many  of  them  beiause 
every  price  increase  is  inevitably  a  bar  to  consumption. 

Prices  Would  Rise 

If  this  bill  should  go  through  it  would  mean  that 
almost  immediately  prices  on  some  things  that  had  been 
advertised  at  standard  prices  (but  which  prices  nobody 
has  ever  observed)  would  come  up  to  that  standard 
price.  That  would  have  an  influence  to  lift  up  prices 
on  other  things,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  cut 
down  the  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  admitted  that  if  you  merchandise 
on  his  plan  you  are  in  fact  the  agent  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  That  is  all  I  wanted  him  to  admit.  That  was 
my  statement.  There  is  the  dividing  line.  You  are 
either  the  manufacturer’s  agent  or  the  consumer’s  agent ; 
you  can’t  be  both.  We  say  the  retailer  should  be  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  consumer;  instead  of  that, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  has  told  you  that  when  the  manufacturer 
has  advertised  an  article,  and  the  consumer  comes  into 
your  store  and  wants  that  article,  you  are  in  fact  the 
agent  of  the  manufacturer.  Do  you  want  that  condition 
of  things?  I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

Price  Freedom  Vital 

About  a  year  ago  there  w-as  pending  in  Congress  a 
bill  known  as  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  to  fix  prices 
for  the  farmer.  All  businesses  opposed  that  bill.  With 
what  face  can  business  men  now  go  tu  the  National 
Congress  and  say;  “Give  us  the  right  to  fix  prices, 
which  you  have  denied  to  the  farmer’’?  For  that  privi¬ 
lege  was  denied,  and  wisely,  when  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  was  before  Congress.  With  what  face  can  business 
men  now  go  to  Congress  and  say :  "As  manufacturers, 
give  us  the  right  to  regulate  the  retailer,  and  do  not 
let  anybody  regulate  us’’? 

This  is  not  a  fight  between  little  stores  and  big  stores ; 
it  is  not  a  fight  between  price  cutters  and  jteople  who 
think  that  only  those  merchants  can  l>e  honest  who  main¬ 
tain  the  price  that  a  manufacturer  puts  upon  his  goods. 
Probably  every  retailer  would  like  to  sell  every  article 
at  the  full  price  if  that  w-ere  possible  but  it  is  not. 
Sometimes  business  is  dull,  goods  are  not  moving,  the 
retailer  has  notes  at  the  bank  which  are  coming  due. 
He  must  move  his  stock  and  he  has  to  cut  prices. 
.\nd  he  should  be  free  to  do  so.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  risk  in  the  retail  business,  and  I  ask  you  why,  when 
merchandise  comes  into  the  store  and  is  paid  for  by  the 
retailer  and  becomes  his  property,  why  should  the  fact 
that  some  goods  are  stamped  with  the  brand  mark  of 
a  particular  manufacturer  compel  that  retailer  to  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  shelves  to  collect  dust  while  he 
has  to  sacrifice  other  goods  which  may  be  just  as  good? 
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Buiiml  Bulletins  for  1925  ami  Other 
Publications  Now  Are  Available 

Several  of  our  members  have  asked  us  recently 
whether  we  could  supply  them  with  iKumd  volumes  of 
the  twelve  1925  issues  of  The  Bulletin.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  would  be  a  decided  convenience  to  have  the 
complete  volume  of  last  year  l)Ound  into  a  single  book 
which  could  be  kept  at  hand  for  frequent  reference. 

We  find  that  we  have  a  small  reserve  supply  of  all 
the  1925  issues  of  The  Bulletin  which  might  be 
Inmnd  attractively  for  our  members  use.  The  number 
which  would  be  available  for  such  distribution  is  quite 
limited,  possibly  not  more  than  twenty-five  sets. 

The  twelve  issues  would  be  bound  in  cloth  and 
stamped  in  gold  with  the  title  and  volume  number, 
making  an  attractive  bodk  for  your  library.  The  price 
of  the  bound  volume  of  The  Bulletin  for  1925  will 
be  $10. 

^iembers  who  wish  to  secure  this  book  are  asked 
to  advise  the  Association  without  delay.  Requests  for 
the  small  available  quantity  will  be  accepted  in  the  order 
received  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

It  is  timely  also  to  call  our  members  attention  to 
other  publications  which  can  be  supplied  in  limited 
quantities.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  moderate  charge 
for  the  items  mentioned  below  because  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  their  publication.  A  detailed  list  of  the 
large  number  of  publication  and  services  available  to 
our  members  without  charge  was  published  in  The 
Bulletin  for  August,  1925. 

THE  MERCHANT’S  MANUAL 

Price  with  |x)stage .  $5.00 

THE  TOILET  GOODS  MANUAL 

Price  with  jxistage  . $1.00 

THE  TOY  MANUAL 

Price  with  postage . $1.50 

THE  KITCHENWARE  MANUAL 

Price  with  postage  . $  .75 

THE  EUR  MANUAL 

Price  with  jiostage .  $  .50 

niE  INSURANCE  MANUAL  (1925) 

Price  with  postage  . $1.00 

A  great  number  of  copies  of  each  of  these  useful 
works  has  been  distributed  among  our  members.  The 
few  who  have  not  secured  them  should  do  so  now,  lie- 
cause  they  iirovide  constructive,  practical  help  in  the 
ojieration  of  any  retail  store. 


Store 


Management 
’—Merchandise 
^and  PLAN 


The  management  of  a  Store,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  it  carries  and  the  plan  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment  are  the  three  elements  that  make  a 
Store  successful.  Management  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  are  up  to  the  owner. 

"The  plan  is  up  to  the  owner  and  designer. 
The  plan  muSt  embody  not  only  beauty  but 
more  than  all  else  the  praftical  side,  proper 
carrying  of  merchandise  and  the  proper 
placing  of  the  service  to  reduce  overhead, 
the  proper  placing  of  the  various  elements. 

"The  important  thing  is  the  merchandise, 
which  should  be,  and  in  our  plan  is  always 
considered  firSt.” 

The  foregoing  is  an  excerpt  from  our  lateSt 
book,  "Planning  Stores  for  More  Profit.” 
The  evidence  of  the  success  of  proper  Store 
planning  is  reflefted  by  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stores  planned  by  the  Welch- 
Wilmarth  successful  syStem  of  planning  Stores 
for  more  profit.  Individual  Studies  are  made 
of  all  Stores,  without  obligation. 

If  you  are  contemplating  remodeling  an  old 
Store  or  planning  a  new  one  write  us  for  our 
services  which  are  offered  without  obligation. 

WELCH -WILMARTH  CORPORATION 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  15th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  February 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  1926. 

National  Council,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  February  8,  1926. 

Retail  Delivery  Association  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  10th  Annual  Convention. 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .\pril 
20-23,  1926. 


Rtpmentatipes  in  principal  cities  --  Consult  your  local  telephone  book 


WELCH- WILMARTH  CORP.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Please  send  your  latest  book, 

"Planning  Stores  for  More  Profit.” 

'Name . . . 

Firm  Name . . 

Address . 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Reteul  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


A  System  for  Handling  Lay  Away  and  Will  Call  Sales  Which 
Insures  Fewer  Losses  and  Speedier  Operation 


There  are  five  major  conditions  under  which  sales 
are  made  in  the  department  store;  namely.  Cash. 
Charge,  C.  ().  D.,  Installment  and  Lay  Away.  Of 
all  of  these,  the  Lay  Away  presents  the  most  difficulty 
in  handling  as  it  alone  has  no  definite  plan  of  payment, 
and  so  often  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  there  is  no  under¬ 
standing  between  the  store 
and  the  customer  concern¬ 
ing  payment.  For  this 
reason  the  Lay  Away  has 
l)een  considered  a  non¬ 
productive  sale  for  the 
store  and  often  results 
in  dissatisfied  customers. 

While  at  best  l.ay  Away 
sales  are  not  to  l)e  encour¬ 
aged  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  the  merchants 
continue  to  handle  Lay 
.■\way  sales  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  great  mass 
of  public  purchasers  who 
have  not  or  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  credit  rating  and  who 
wish  to  purchase  beyond 
their  immediate  ability  to 
pay. 

With  the  increasing  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  merchants 
of  the  installment  plan  of  payment,  there  remains  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Lay  way  sale  will 
be  converted  into  a  straight  installment  sale  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  stores  take  up  installment  selling. 

An  Effective  Sy.^steiu 

The  Lay  Away  sale  is  a  C.  O.  D.  Installment  sale,  in 
that  the  merchandise  does  not  pass  to  the  customer 
until  the  entire  purchase  price  is  paid,  and  in  addition 
the  customer  takes  a  certain  “time”  for  completion  of 
this  payment.  This  unusual  and  individual  type  of  sale 
naturally  involves  special  features  in  recording  when 
it  reaches  the  accounting  department  as  the  sale  is  not 
completed  until  the  final  payment  is  made  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  accepts  the  merchandise. 

A  system  devised  and  installed  by  Mr.  Sam  Dombros- 
sky  of  Sanger  Brothers.  Dallas,  Texas,  gives  a  complete 
and  accurate  control  of  each  Lay  .\.way  sale,  keeps  the 
customer’s  good  will,  and  protects  the  store's  profits. 

In  Sanger  Brothers.  Lay  Away  sales  are  handled  on 


the  same  saleschecks  as  the  charge  sales,  but  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  adaptable  for  use  on  any  salescheck  depending 
upon  the  individual  style  of  the  salescheck  used.  The 
handling  of  the  I^y  Away  sale  entails  no  additional 
work  for  the  salesclerk  except  that  she  have  a  clear  and 
concise  understanding  with  the  customer  as  to  the 

store’s  policy  of  ])ayment. 
The  merely  verbal  under¬ 
standing  hetii'en  salesclerk 
and  customer  is  the  zveak 
spot  in  any  Lay  Away  sys¬ 
tem.  as  so  often  the  sales¬ 
clerk’s  desire  to  make  the 
sale  influences  her  business 
understanding  with  the 
customer. 

Rules  for  Payment 

The  Lay  Away  sale  is 
made  out  for  the  com])lete 
amount  of  the  sale,  mark¬ 
ing  the  Salescheck  “Lay 
.\way”  or  stamping  it  with 
a  rubber  stamp,  called  in 
Sanger  Brothers  “Due 
Drawer”  sales.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  sales¬ 
check  thus  marked  is  then 
sent  to  the  Due  Drawer 
Dei)artment  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  second  floor  adjoining  the  cashier’s  office. 
A  receipt  made  out  on  a  book  kept  in  each  wra])ping 
desk  for  this  purjwse  is  given  to  the  wrapping  desk 
clerk  at  the  time  she  presents  the  I.ay  Away  sale  atid 
the  merchandise  to  the  Due  Drawer  Department,  thus 
releasing  the  wrajiping  clerk  from  further  responsibility 
in  handling  the  sale. 

A  payment  of  tzventy-fizr  percent  dozen  is  recpiired 
on  each  sale  whether  there  be  an  alteration  or  not.  atul 
thereafter  a  rcfiular  payment  is  agreed  upcjn  either 
weekly  or  monthly. 

As  the  sale  and  merchandise  is  presented,  the  Due 
Drawer  clerk  immecliately  enters  the  transaction  on  her 
ledger,  each  page  of  which  is  arranged  to  receive  four 
customer’s  accounts  numbered  in  sequence.  This  ledger 
is  made  out  in  du])licate,  the  copy  consisting  of  card 
quality  paper,  numbered  the  same  as  the  original,  but 
j)erforated  so  it  can  be  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
customer  having  a  card  inde.x  record.  (See  Form  1.) 

The  original  entry  is  then  filed  numerically  in  a 
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Form  I — Due  Drauer  Record  of  Lay  Aieays.  This  is 
the  duplicate  card  copy,  one  of  four  identical  parts 
perforated  for  separation.  The  original  is  on  ledger 
paper  {not  perforated),  four  to  a  page  and  filed  in 
a  binder. 
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Two  and  One-Half 
Million  Dollars 


J^URING  1925  more  than  750  department  stores 
purchased  National  Cash  Register  equipment. 
Their  (‘omhined  orders  amounted  to  over  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

Today  the  department  stores  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  invested  over  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars  in  National  Cash  Register  equipment. 

Experience  has  proved  in  these  stores  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  saved  each  year  through 
the  use  of  this  equipment. 

That  is  the  reason  they  continue  to  order  and  reorder 
year  after  year. 


Highest  Type  National  Cash  Kejiister  O.  K.  Credit  Phone 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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binder  and  the  duplicate  card  copies  filed  alphabetically 
in  a  cabinet.  A  special  customer’s  receipt  is  used  in  this 
department,  and  a  receipt  for  the  down  payment  is 
given  to  the  messenger  at  the  time  the  package  is  en- 
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Form  II — Accounts  Receivable  Ledger  Sheet.  For  posting  Lay  Atcays.  The 
Statement  copy  is  on  plain  white  paper  divided  into  five  corresponding  parts. 


tered  on  the  Due  Drawer  records  which  is  presented  to 
the  customer  at  once.  The  account  number  is  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  on  the  package  as  well  as  on  the  receipt 
and  on  the  Lay  Away  Salescheck. 

A  Real  Control 

At  the  close  of  each  day  the  Lay  Away  saleschecks 
are  turned  over  to  the  auditing  department  and  then  to 
the  bookkeeping  department  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  business  are  entered  on  the  accounts  receivable  ledg¬ 
ers  carrying  a  separate  ledger  control. 

The  accounts  receivable  ledger  sheets  are  especially 
adapted  for  Lay  Away  sales  and  are  divided  into  five 
sections.  (See  Form  II.)  Entries  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  and  each  bears  the  Due  Drawer  number  of 
original  entry.  All  Lay  Away  items  can  thereby  be 
readily  located  first  by  alphabet  and  then  by  number 
which  enables  speed  in  posting.  A  plain  statement  is 
made  at  the  time  the  ledger  is  posted  and  left  in  the 
ledger  until  the  end  of  the  month  at  which  time  a  trial 
balance  is  taken  of  the  ledger,  and  the  statements  are 


pulled  and  sent  to  the  Internal  Auditing  Department. 

The  Internal  Auditing  Department  first  takes  a  trial 
balance  of  the  cards  filed  in  the  Due  Drawer  Depart¬ 
ment  and  balances  them  with  the  .Accounts  Receivable 
able  control.  Then  the  mer¬ 
chandise  held  is  checked 
against  the  statements. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Due 
Drawer  Department  to  see 
that  the  ^layments  are  made 
regtilarly.  When  the  final 
payment  is  made  the  alpha- 
l)etical  card  is  removed 
from  the  index  cabinet  and 
stamped  “Paid”  and  from 
this  card  the  merchandise  is 
identified  and  delivered  to 
the  customer. 

.  If  no  payment  is  made  at 
the  expiration  of  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  first  payment 
due,  the  customer  is  sent  a 
notice.  Time  is  allowed  for 
response  to  this  notice.  If 
remittance  is  not  received 
the  customer  is  sent  a  sec¬ 
ond  notice.  If  the  customer 
fails  to  respond  and  ignores 
the  second  payment  date,,  a 
final  notice  is  sent  inform¬ 
ing  her  that  the  merchandise 
will  be  returned  to  stock  un¬ 
less  payment  is  received 
within  three  to  five  days. 

Spieed  and  Safety 

This  system  of  account¬ 
ing  jjrocedure  gives  the 
store  a  simple  and  expedient 
tie-up)  between  the  merchan¬ 
dise  held  and  the  disp)osition 
of  p)ayments  on  same,  there 
being  practically  an  open  in- 
de.x  before  the  Due  Drawer  clerk  at  all  times.  It  also 
makes  satisfied  customers  by  the  sp)eed  with  which  these 
payments  can  be  handled  through  the  index  files  and 
prevents  losses’  in  the  store  due  to  holding  merchandise 
which  is  never  claimed  and  constantly  deptreciates  in 
value  by  holding  in  reserve. 

From  various  stores  keeping  statistics  on  the  number 
of  p)art-paid  purchases  never  comi)leted,  the  average 
p)ercentage  is  under  five  per  cent  and  this  p)ercentage 
decreases  where  the  initial  i)ayment  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
tain  the  customer’s  interest. 

Alterations  on  Lay  Away  garments  should  either  be 
withheld  until  full  payment  has  been  received,  or  the 
customer  should  be  informed  that  in  case  of  alteration 
the  alteration  charge  is  due  and  payable  immediately 
and  cannot  be  refunded  in  case  the  customer  later 
changes  her  mind  and  refuses  to  complete  her  j)ayments. 
If  a  customer  fails  to  make  her  p)ayments  and  demands 
her  initial  cash  j)ayment,  the  store  is  under  obligation 
to  return  to  her  the  full  amount,  less  alterations  as 
above  stated. 
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Earn  More  During  1926 

— by  using  Electric  Trucks  on  your 
snort  hauls  on  city  routes* 

— by  using  Walkers,  the  high  quality 
dependable  electrics* 

— ^by  standardizing^on  the  product  of 
an  experienced,  sincere  and  finan* 
cially  sound  organization* 

To  increase  your  eamings^three  ways,  write 
us — without  obligation — about  your  trucking. 

WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SSBSaSSSSS  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES  iVi 
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The  Personal  Relation  of  Buyer  and  Controller 

A  Fine  Exposition  of  the  Benefits  of  Close  Cooperation 
Between  Two  of  the  Principal  Factors  in  Store  Activity 

By  A.  N.  Phaser,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman.  Controllers’  Congress. 


During  the  business  life  of  many  of  us  we  have 
seen  the  evolution  of  the  old  dry  goods  store  into 
the  modern  department  store.  Recently,  I  was  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  pages  of  one  of  our  old  cash  books  dating 
back  between  1870  and  1875.  The  hand  writing  was 
familiar.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Boggs,  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  house.  What  inter¬ 
ested  me  particularly  was 
that  at  that  time,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  buyer  and  the 
controller  were  both  vested 
in  one  man,  and  so  it  was  I 
imagine  with  practically  all 
houses  of  that  day.  Though 
my  experience  does  not  go 
back  to  the  seventies,  I  think 
I  can  say  that  the  change 
from  the  dry  goods  store  to 
the  department  store  idea,  be¬ 
came  most  marked  in  the 
nineties.  We  find  most  of  the 
big  dry  goods  stores  incor¬ 
porating  and  departmentaliz¬ 
ing  in  that  period.  At  least 
it  was  true  with  us,  and  I 
well  remember  when  I  inher¬ 
ited  the  general  books  of  our 
house  from  the  preceding 
treasurer  in  1904.  He  had 
been  acting  not  only  in  the 
capacity  of  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  but  also  as  a 
buyer  who  ranked  in  import¬ 
ance  next  only  to  Mr.  Boggs 
and  Mr.  Buhl. 

The  Buyer’s  Function 

The  function  of  the  buyer 
in  many  stores  is  three- fold. 

First,  as  a  buyer  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  one  or  more  de¬ 
partments.  His  function  is  to  purchase  his  merchandise 
with  proper  regard  for  his  capital  investment  in  stock, 
its  desirability,  and  the  gross  margins  it  will  earn.  To 
repeat  a  time  worn  but  effective  line,  he  must  consider 
price,  quality,  assortment  and  style.  In  many  stores, 
however,  not  only  is  he  a  buyer,  but  he  is  a  seller.  He 
is  constantly  on  the  sales  floor  directing  the  general  sales 
policy  of  his  department.  Still  another  function  now 
less  often  vested  in  the  buyer  is  that  of  department 
manager.  Even  when  the  control  of  his  sales  force  is 
vested  primarily  in  the  Superintendent,  the  buyer  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  sales  force  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  their  control  and  remuneration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  functions  that  the 
buver  must  be  extremely  versatile.  What  wonder  is  it 


then  that  sometimes  he  fails  to  be  100%  or  even  80% 
efficient  in  all  the  functions  that  are  expected  of  him.'' 
Not  only  is  he  expected  to  be  a  first  rate  judge  of  vari¬ 
ous  fabrics  and  technical  details,  but  in  some  cases  he 
must  also  be  able  to  handle  men  and  to  have  the  real 
qualities  of  an  e.xecutive.  If  he  measures  up  in  all 
these  aspects,  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  buyer’s  pos¬ 
ition  will  never  hold  him. 

Usual  Handicaps 

W’e  all  know,  however,  that 
few  of  us  are  such  well 
rounded  characters  as  the 
buyer  thus  ideally  portrayed. 
Here  is  a  buyer  who  is  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  desired  as 
a  buyer  and  .seller  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  but  as  a  handler  of 
his  fellow  man  he  is  almost 
a  failure.  Here  is  another 
buyer  with  wonderful  ability 
to  pick  merchandise  which 
will  sell.  He  probably  is  the 
l)est  salesman  on  his  floor, 
and  yet  he  is  such  a  poor 
record  keeper  that  he  never 
knows  “where  he  is  at”  with 
regard  to  stock  or  profit. 
I'here  are  buyers  who  know 
what  their  stocks  and  gross 
margins  are  running  with 
wonderful  accuracy  without 
any  assistance  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  supplied  by  the  con¬ 
troller.  On  the  other  hand, 
ther'e  are  buyers  who  with  all 
that  can  be  done  for  them, 
run  their  departments  on  such 
a  hit  or  miss  basis  that  they 
are  continually  in  hot  water 
with  the  merchandise  executive. 

Altogether  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  buyer  is 
the  most  important  man  in  the  organization  below  the 
executive  staff.  We  can  imagine  a  store  which  does 
not  have  much  of  a  record  keeping  system,  but  still  with 
good  buyers  offering  attractive  merchandise  at  the  right 
price,  the  crowds  continue  to  come,  and  the  money  some¬ 
how  to  be  made.  We  can  imagine  a  store  with  tremend¬ 
ous  losses  in  its  Credit  Department,  but  still  being  car¬ 
ried  through  to  a  victorious  experience  by  a  well  chosen 
force  of  buyers.  We  can  even  imagine  a  store  with  an 
indifferent  executive  organization,  and  yet  its  life  will 
be  saved  by  good  buyers  who  continually  offer  the  public 
what  they  want  at  the  right  price.  A  customer  may  kick 
alx)ut  the  Delivery  Department.  He  may  close  his  ac- 


A.  N.  Phaser 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress 
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The  Photograph  Aboi<e  Shows  Part  of 
The  Installation  of  200  Whiting  Cclcs- 
tialite  Fixtures  In  The  Wanatnaker 
Building  and  the  Wananiaker  Addition. 


On  The  Left  Is  a  Photograph  Of  The 
Music  Department  Where  Celestialite- 
Fixtures  Were  First  Installed  As  A 
Test  In  the  John  Wanatnaker  Store. 


How  THE  JOHN  WANAMAKER  STORE 
Picked  200  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures 


Invariably  Whiting  Celestialite  has  a  way  of  selling  itself. 

The  head  of  a  department  store  will  visit  one  of  his  merchant 
friends  and  notice  handsome  fixtures  shedding  soft  brilliant  light. 
He  is  astounded  to  see  how  closely  the  light  approaches  day  light — 
and  finds  on  investigation  that  it  is  Whiting  Celestialite. 

The  head  of  a  department  which  is  used  to  “try  out”  a  test 
installation  of  Whiting  Celestialite  finds  that  the  cheerful  day¬ 
like  atmosphere  makes  his  sales  climb,  tells  the  manager — and 
another  store  becomes  Whiting  Celestialite  equipped. 


Such  is  the  way  the  John  Wanamaker  store  of  New  York  se¬ 
lected  200  Whiting  Celestialite  fixtures  for  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  Wanamaker  Building  and  the  Wanamaker  Addition. 

First  a  few  were  tried  in  the  music  department  with  such 
success  that  a  few  months  later  John  Wanamaker 
“Put  Their  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting" 

If  you  have  nqver  seen  a  lighted  Whiting  Celestialite  fixture 
— if  you  doubt  its  ability  to  increase  sales,  let  us  put  a  test  installa¬ 
tion  in  your  store.  Very  likely,  you  too  will 

“Put  Your  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting" 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 

Sajr  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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count  for  some  fancied  slight  by  the  Credit  Department. 
He  may  dislike  the  store  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  reas¬ 
ons,  but  as  lung  as  the  merchandise  is  right,  sooner  or 
later  the  day  will  come  when  the  customer  will  come 
back.  1  say  again,  that  in  my  judgment,  the  buyer  is 
the  most  important  general  function  in  the  store. 

The  Function  of  the  Controller 

What  then  is  the  futiction  of  the  controller  with 
whom  our  topic  also  deals?  Some  years  ago  a  well 
known  merchant  of  Pittsburgh  told  me  that  there  were 
only  two  groups  of  business  folks.  The  first  were 
salesmen  and  the  second  bookkeepers.  There  is  a  lot  of 
homely  truth  in  that  statement.  The  buyer,  of  course, 
must  be  classed  as  the  salesman,  and  we  quickly  place 
the  controller  as  fundamentally  a  bookkeeper.  They 
each  may  have  additional  qualities  which  bring  them 
into  the  executive  class,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we 
find  a  man  of  such  marked  versatility  as  to  be  a  top- 
notcher  in  both  lines.  The  controller,  then,  is  essentially 
a  bookkeeper,  but  he  is  a  bookkeei)er  raised  to  the  Nth 
power.  The  position,  of  course,  differs  in  its  function 
in  various  stores,  but  as  a  rule,  we  can  say  that  the 
controller  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  treasurer  on  one 
hand  and  the  merchandise  manager  on  the  other.  For 
the  treasurer,  he  will  usually  be  found  keeping  the  gen¬ 
eral  books  and  financial  records  of  the  house  and  act¬ 
ing  as  a  divisional  head  for  a  variety  of  office  functions. 
For  the  merchandise  manager,  we  find  him  working  in 
the  closest  association  with  relation  to  departmental 
statistics.  Principally,  of  course,  as  they  affect  the 
buyer. 

(iieneral  Policies  Affecting  this  Relationship 

Two  qualities  of  character  are  of  special  value  in  the 
relationship  between  buyer  and  controller.  They  are 
courtesy  and  cooperation.  We  have  a  rule,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  it  is  quite  generally  observed,  that  in 
the  interplay  of  relationships  between  any  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  departments  and  the  sales  floor,  we  must  have  not 
simply  courtesy,  but  invariable  courtesy.  No  excuse 
is  accepted  from  our  service  departments  for  failure 
to  show  courtesy  to  others,  either  of  their  own  division 
or  particularly  across  that  intangible  line  which  divides 
the  sales  floor  from  the  service  departments.  This  line 
too  often  marks  an  antagonism  between  these  two 
psychological  divisions  of  salesman  and  bookkeeper. 
Employees  readily  appreciate  the  value  of  courtesy 
toward  the  customer,  but  we  carry  it  a  tremendous  step 
farther  than  that  and  insist  on  invariable  courtesy  within 
the  store  family.  No  matter  what  affront  is  given  by  one 
employee  to  another,  we  pxjint  out  that  true  dignity  and 
poise  of  character  can  only  be  displayed  in  that  soft 
answer  which  turneth  away  wrath.  Courtesy  is  based 
on  self  resp)ect  and  on  mutual  resp)ect.  Many  divisions 
are  bound  to  arise  between  the  buyer  and  the  con¬ 
troller  and  ample  channels  for  adjusting  such  divisions 
exist  without  resorting  to  acrimonious  debate.  Of 
necessity,  the  controller  is  in  a  iM)sition  more  or  less  of 
criticism  toward  the  buydr.  His  reports  sometimes  show 
conditions  quite  unfavorable  to  the  buyer’s  standing 
with  the  house.  But  if  these  reports  are  justly  made 
and  kindly  executed,  there  should  be  no  occasion  for 
unpleasant  iHjrsonalities  becoming  involved.  The  value 


to  the  store  of  the  good  will  thus  existing  is  beyond 
estimate. 

Cooperation  is  the  second  point  stressed.  The  buyer 
and  controller  must  respect  not  only  the  personality 
of  the  other,  but  the  function  of  the  other.  Lacii 
must  realize  that  he  is  but  a  cog  in  the  great  wheel  of 
the  organization — that  the  function  of  each  has  Itecn 
laid  out  by  the  management  and  that  their  motto  should 
be  that  of  the  famous  three — “All  for  one  and  one  for 
all.”  The  ways  in  which  cooperation  can  be  shown  by 
these  two  inqxjrtant  offices  are  legion.  On  the  con¬ 
troller’s  part,  promptness  and  accuracy  in  all  statistical 
reix)rts,  educational  effort  with  the  buyer  who  does  not 
readily  understand  the  reports  and  their  value  in  future 
operations,  the  adjustment  of  the  buyer’s  schedule  for 
trips  to  the  market,  and  in  general,  that  readiness  to 
give  full  and  unhurried  attention  to  the  particular  need 
of  each  buyer. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  toward  the  con¬ 
troller  can  be  evidenced  by  a  sincere  effort  to  work 
out  the  merchandise  plans  laid  down  by  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  careful  marking  of  invoices,  the  prompt  and 
accurate  reporting  of  mark  downs,  the  disposition  to 
stay  within  his  “open  to  buy”  unless  previously  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  merchandise  manager. 

The  buyer  should  realize  that  planning  and  budgeting 
of  all  operations  is  the  order  of  the  day.  That  these 
operations  are  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  more  work  to  do,  but  to  give  him  live  statistics 
for  his  guidance  so  that  he  may  make  a  better  profit 
for  his  house.  Statistics  not  used  are  merely  historical 
records  of  a  dead  past.  But  statistics  properly  used  are 
the  surest  sign  posts  to  a  successful  future.  The  buyer, 
therefore,  has  every  reason  in  the  world  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  controller  who  is  the  source 
of  this  vital  information. 

The  Joint  Records  of  Buyer  and  Controller 

The  two  outstanding  records  which  unite  these  func¬ 
tions  in  a  common  interest  are  the  Retail  Inventory- 
System  and  the  Merchandise  Purchase  Control.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  these  systems, 
but  simply  to  touch  upon  them  as  the  points  of  contact 
between  these  two  jxjsitions.  On  the  one  hand  the  con¬ 
troller  should  exercise  the  critical  function  of  his  office 
with  consideration  for  the  buyer.  As  has  already  been 
noted,  his  position  inevitably  places  him  in  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  buyer.  The  manner  in  which  the 
controller’s  work  is  done  at  this  point  is  of  the  greatest 
imix)rtance.  On  the  one  hand  he  can  be  sharp,  cold, 
superior — on  the  other  hand  he  can  be  warm,  and 
friendly,  and  human.  He  should  remember  that  he  is 
dealing  in  a  field  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  buyer’s 
mental  gifts.  His  work  with  the  buyer  should  be  con¬ 
structive  rather  than  destructive.  He  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  of  educating  the  buyer  to  cordial  acceptance 
of  these  modern  accounting  methods  which  they  have  in 
common.  Instead  of  harsh  and  sharp  criticism  of  the 
buyer  for  his  failure  fully  to  understand  or  coojierate 
in  these  systems,  let  him  with  jatience  and  courtesy  give 
time  to  explain  them  and  their  value  to  the  buyer.  He 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  patience  ami  humanity  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  associates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buver  should  realize  the 
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value  of  modern  accounting  as  applied  to  his  own  effici¬ 
ency.  Much  of  the  success  of  these  system  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer.  A  strict  arlherence  in  marking  his 
g.  Mxls  to  the  “mark  up”  indicated  on  the  original  in- 
VI  lice  and  a  prompt  and  accurate  report  to  the  controller 
of  all  divergence  from  this  retail  price  when  once  estab- 
li'lieil,  will  be  evidence  of  sincere  coojxjration  with  the 
controller  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

The  buyer  should  realize  also  the  marked  advantages 
of  the  merchandise  control  system  even  though  it  dtjes 
place  restrictions  upon  him.  It  gives  a  definite  objective 
to  each  department.  It  Imilds  up  the  processes  by  which  • 
that  objective  is  obtained.  It  analyzes  the  various  steps  : 
week  by  week  as  that  objective  is  realizetl.  Any  fail¬ 
ure  is  at  the  most  the  failure  of  but  a  single  step  in  the 
priKess  and  an  opjxjrtunity  is  given  to  correct  it  and 
thus  remedy  the  damage  Ixrfijre  it  becomes  vital  to  the  i 
plan.  It  provides  a  record  which  will  be  a  guide  post  | 
for  future  oj)erations.  It  constitutes  the  teacher  we  call 
e.xperience.  In  each  season  a  buyer  using  the  Merchan-  ' 
dise  Control  System  should  lie  more  scientific  in  his 
methods  and  less  haphazard,  and  consetpiently,  more  , 
sure  of  reaching  his  desired  objective. 

These  systems  have  been  adopted  not  to  plague  the 
buyer,  but  for  the  success  of  the  house.  The  success  of  ' 
the  house  is  made  up  of  the  accumulated  success  of  its 
merchandise  dejiartments.  Therefore,  the  buyer  has  ; 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  fullest 
cooperation  with  modern  accounting.  The  old  systems 
are  gone  to  stay.  They  were  hit  or  miss.  The  new  sys-  | 
terns  have  come  to  stay  because  they  are  accurate  if 
accurately  kept.  They  substitute  scientific  control  for 
guess  work.  If  projHfrly  used  they  make  the  buyer’s 
job  infinitely  surer  of  success.  W’e  still  may  find  an 
occasional  buyer  of  the  old  school  who  is  hostile  to  the 
new  accounting  methods,  but  he  is  fast  vanishing.  The 
buyer  of  the  new’  school  has  come  to  stay.  But  if  the 
controller  exercises  his  function  constructively,  he  will 
make  this  period  of  transition  much  easier  for  the  buyer 
and  will  avert  many  a  personal  tragedy. 


qA  page  from  1926 


Herbert  Hoover  names  1925  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  America’s 
history.  Savings  Banks  accounts 
swelled,  reflecting  increased  earnings 
and  providing  easier  credit.  Business 
swung  along  in  high  gear.  Prosperity 
was  general. 

1925  is  History.  But  before  us 
spreads  1926  with  every  prospect  of 
continued  activity.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
still  optimistic.  So  is  Business.  The 
Insurance  outlook  is  most  favorable. 

The  “America  Fore”  Group  of 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  with  a  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  representation  of 
over  thirty  thousand  agents,  with  fi¬ 
nancial  security  sufficient  for  any 
contingency  and  with  a  record  of 
equitable  loss  adjustment  on  all  hon¬ 
est  claims,  is  prepared  to  protect  your 
1926  business  and  credit  with  the 
soundest  insurance. 

When  buying  insurance,  for  security 
specify  an  “America  Fore”  Policy 


Delivery  Group  Planning  the  Program 
for  Its  Convention  in  April 

The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford.  April  20th  to  23rd,  1926. 

A  large  part  of  the  Convention  will  l)e  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  research  studies  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  members  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  year. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  it  was 
decided  to  devote  much  of  the  available  time  to  round 
table  discussions,  so  that  everyone  coming  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  might  have  an  opixirtunity  to  express  himself 
and  to  gain  infonnation  of  a  specific  nature  concerning 
his  particular  problem. 

All  meml>ers  of  the  Nati^mal  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation.  are  invited  to  attend  these  meetings.  Thev 
will  cover  the  field  of  Wrapping  and  Packing.  Internal 
Delivery,  External  Delivery  and  Warehousing. 

The  detailed  program  will  Ije  announced  later. 


The  AMERICA  FORE  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  192S 

FIDELITY -PHENIX 

HRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  .\eu-  York,  .V.  1'. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ernest  sturm.cm*  qman  of  the  ScAao. 

PAUL  L.MAID,  PRCSiDtNT. 
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The  Relation  Between  Co-Insurance  and  Premium 

Especially  with  Regard  to  Furniture  and  Fixtures  Where 
Improper  Coverage  Most  Often  Occurs  in  Store  Insurance 

By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance 


The  story  al)out  co-insurance  has  been  told  often 
and  in  many  different  ways  but  after  all  it  is  more 
a  premium  regulator  than  anything  else.  Detailed 
study  of  store  insurance  has  developed  several  interest¬ 
ing  facts : 

I.  Some  do  not  understand  how  a  co-insurance 
clause  works  in  case  of  partial  loss  and  consequently 
are  under-insured  because  of  using  it  in  connection  with 
failure  to  correctly  establish  sound  or  insurable  value. 
This  condition  is  frequently  met  when  insuring  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures.  Often  book  value  is  used  instead  of 
sound  value  and  almost  invariably  causes  under-insur¬ 
ance. 

II.  Others  fear  it  and  refuse  to  use  it.  At  the  same 
time  they  carry  insufficient  insurance  which  leaves  them 
under-insured  in  the  event  of  serious  loss  although  act¬ 
ually  paying  more  premium  than  would  be  required  for 
100%  protection  on  the  regular  co-insurance  basis.  This 
seems  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  smaller 
stores  where  total  destruction  by  fire  is  possible  because 
of  older  construction  and  weaker  fire  protection. 

III.  Still  others  refuse  to  incorporate  a  co-insurance 
clause  in  their  policies  but  do  carry  full  insurance  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recover  the  actual  loss,  whether  total 
or  partial.  The  net  result  is  a  substantial  increase  in 
premium  with  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

IV.  Finally,  at  the  other  extreme,  some  use  an  80%, 
90%  or  100%  co-insurance  clause  in  order  to  obtain 
substantial  credit  in  rate  but  feel  so  uncertain  of  actual 
sound  value  that  they  pay  premium  on  110%  or  115% 
of  estimated  sound  value  in  order  to  be  positive  they 
are  fully  protected.  Better  control  of  insurance  in  force 
and  establishment  of  true  sound  value  will  correct  that 
difficulty. 

The  Principle  of  Co-Insurance 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  annual  fire  waste  is  simply  a 
tax  on  all  property  owners  who  buy  insurance,  the  prem¬ 
ium  collected  by  the  insurance  companies  must  be  suffici¬ 
ent  to  pay  the  aggregate  losses  in  addition  to  all  ex¬ 
penses.  Premiums  are  determined  by  the  amounts  of 
insurance  in  force  and  the  rates.  It  is  known  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  losses  is  total 
so  that  minimum  rates  can  be  granted  only  when  the 
amounts  of  insurance  carried  are  substantially  the  same 
as  the  actual  value  of  property  insured.  This  means 
that  the  cautious  property  owner  who  is  unwilling  to 
gamble  with  chance  and  therefore  carries  full  insurance 
would  be  penalized  in  comparison  with  the  owner  carry¬ 
ing  partial  insurance  unless  there  was  some  means  of 
increasing  the  rate  in  the  latter  case. 

Should  Full  Insurance  Be  Carried? 

There  are  exact  sciences,  but  prevention  of  fire  is 
not  and  never  am  l)e  numljered  among  them.  In  spite 
of  all  known  precautions,  fires  continue  to  occur  and 


large  losses  are  sustained  on  even  the  best  protected 
risks.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this  Bureau  that 
there  is  only  one  sound  principle  involved  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried,  and  that  is 
to  insure  to  the  full  extent  of  the  actual  sound  value 
of  the  property  whenever  subject  to  total  destruction 
by  fire.  Once  a  fire  has  started,  the  extent  of  loss  caused 
by  fire  and  water  can  be  predicted  by  no  one  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  greatest  fallacy,  and  probably 
the  one  largest  single  factor  contributing  to  loss  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  insurance  carried,  is  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  that  his  particular  risk  is  immune  from 
anything  like  a  total  loss.  This  attitude  is  especially 
dangerous  when  the  property,  both  buildings  and  con¬ 
tents,  is  of  a  combustible  character  and  not  subdivided 
into  several  sections  by  fire  walls. 

No  Hardship  When  Full  Insurance  Is  Carried 

In  many  cases  the  insured  thoroughly  agrees  with  the 
principle  of  full  insurance  and  actually  carries  out  that 
principle  in  practice  but  is  averse  to  incorporating  a  co- 
insurance  clause  in  his  policy.  We  can  only  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  such  cases  the  co-insurance  clause  is  in¬ 
operative  in  the  event  of  loss  and  is  simply  a  premium 
regulator  giving  the  insured  the  benefit  of  a  lower  rate 
and  consequently  reducing  his  premium.  Solely  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  insured,  the  co-insurance  clause 
should  be  eliminated  only  when  it  is  his  deliberate  intent 
to  carry  less  insurance  than  the  actual  sound  value, 
which  is  replacement  cost  of  materials  of  like  quality  on 
the  date  of  the  fire,  less  a  fair  amount  for  depreciation. 

Co-Insurance  Leeway  Granted  by  Insurance  Company 

The  insurance  company  recognizes  the  impractical — 
ity  of  the  insured’s  keeping  in  touch  with  daily  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  market  values  and  grants  full  coverage  up  to 
the  face  of  the  policy  when  the  insurance  equals  ^% 
or  90%  of  the  actual  values,  the  exact  percentage  being 
selected  by  the  insured.  When  insurance  is  carried  to 
the  extent  of  a  fair  average  value  of  the  projjerty  and 
an  80%  co-insurance  clause  is  incorporated  in  the 
policy,  the  insured  has  the  benefit  of  a  20%  fluctuation 
in  values  before  the  co-insurance  clause  could  work  to 
his  disadvantage.  Rarely  is  the  fluctuation  in  values  so 
marked  that  20%  leeway  is  not  ample  to  take  care  of 
all  but  extreme  cases. 

Concurrency  in  Co-Insurance 

Every  standard  policy  contains  a  pro  rata  clause  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

“PRO  RAT.\  LIABILITY.  This  company  shall  not 
be  liable  for  a  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  or  damage 
than  the  atnount  hereby  insured  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
insurance  covering  the  property,  whether  valid  or  not 
and  whether  collectible  or  not.” 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the  insured  have  all  pol- 


The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
and  Store  Budget  Control” 


A  new  Booklet  for  every  Retail  Store  Executive 
dealing  with  important  factors  in  progressive  and 
profitable  Store  Management. 


"The  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Store  Budget  Control” 
is  the  result  of  modern  everyday  practice,  not  theory,  and 
represents  the  cream  of  successful  experience  in  all  sizes  and 
kinds  of  stores - nationwide. 

This  booklet  is  written  to  give  the  layman  an  easy  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  of 
Accounting  and  the  relation  of  this  Method  to  Store  Budget 
Control. 

The  text  is  confined  strictly  to  important  principles  and  ex¬ 
planatory  essentiab,  is  not  complicated  by  argument  or 
technical  detail.  It  provides  complete  information  on  its 
subject  in  compact  form. 

"The  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Store  Budget  Control” 
is  now  on  the  press  and  will  be  ready  in  a  very  few  days. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  store  executives  on  request.  Address : 


ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS 
SYSTEM  SERVICE 


OFFICES  IN  47  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


ocrnolT 

ORANO  RAPtOS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURG 
WHCCLINO 

CRIK 
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DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT  WORTH 
SAN  ANTONIO 
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icies  read  exactly  alike  and  written  with  the  same  co- 
insurance  percentage. 

Illustration  of  Co-Insurance  Application 
Assume  an  80%  co-insurance  clause,  a  replacement 
value  of  $100,000  and  a  loss  of  $50,000. 


When 

Insurance  in 
force  is 

Insurance 

t'ompany 

Assumes 

Policy¬ 

holder 

-\ssumes 

Insurance 

Company 

Pays 
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holder 

Stands 
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50.000 
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How  to  Avoid  Being  I  nder-lnsured  or  a  Co-Insurer 

I.  Establish  sound  value,  not  by  using  book  values, 
but  by  replacement  cost  less  depreciation. 

II.  Decide  to  procure  100%  protection  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  recover  tbe  actual  loss  in  spite  of  an 


unexpected  total  destruction. 

III.  Insure  to  the  extent  of  100%  of  established 
sound  value.  In  some  cases  of  superlative  construction 
and  protection  and  subdivision  of  property  into  several 
fire  sections,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  insurance  to  80%  or  90%  of  established  sound  value. 

I\'.  Use  an  80%  or  90%  co-insurance  clause  in 
order  to  obtain  rate  reduction  and  also  to  obtain  some 
leeway  against  uncertainty  of  sound  value.  If  you  find 
it  possible  to  use  a  montbly  reporting  policy,  the  co- 
insurance  j)ercentage  can  then  be  safely  increased  to 
100%  which  in  some  territories  permits  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate. 

Make  a  final  check-up  to  see  that  the  co-insur¬ 
ance  percentages  are  alike  in  all  policies  covering  the 
same  property  and  that  the  sum  of  all  policies  in  force 
is  jx)sitively  not  less  than  the  amount  of  insurance  re¬ 
quired  by  the  co-insurance  clause. 


A  Simple  Method  for  the  Controller  to  Check  Up  His  Work 

By  Edgar  C.  Fisher,  The  Shepard  Stores,  Providence,  R.  I. 


gOMK  effective  means  of  memoranda  is  necessary  to 
every  Controller.  A  card  system  suffices  with  some, 
whereas  a  daily  memo  book  with  many  lines  under  each 
date  is  probably  best  of  all.  It  is  more  flexible  and 
being  a  bound  lx)ok,  pages  do  not  get  lost  or  out  of 
place.  The  following  list  of  things  to  be  done,  most 
of  which  recur  each  year,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  con¬ 
structing  your  own  list : 

“.\nnual  Return  of  payments  of  $1,000  or  more  to 
employees  and  others  for  wages,  salaries,  etc.,  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Sorting  Division  of  the  Income 
Tax  Department  at  Washington,  on  or  before  March 
15th  of  each  year.” 

“Federal  Income  Tax  Returns  of  individuals,  part¬ 
nerships,  corporations,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
previous  year  must  be  filled  within  prescribed  time.” 

“Dates  under  which  quarterly  Income  Tax  install¬ 
ments  fall  due.” 

“List  of  dividend  payments  to  Sorting  Division  at 
Washington.” 

“Capital  Stock  Tax  Returns  are  to  be  filed  at  a 
given  date.” 

“The  .'\nnual  Statement  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State ;  statements  for  taxation  to  be  filed  with 
the  City  and  State  covering  real  estate,  tangible  and 
intangible  property.” 

“In  case  rents  are  to  be  paid  or  collected,  notations 
should  lie  made  under  the  dates  such  fall  due.” 

“A  month  or  so  before  inventory  taking  time  a 
memo  should  lie  made  to  lo<ik  into  the  subject  of  in¬ 
ventory  sheets  and  making  provision  for  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  inventory  after  same  has  been  taken.” 

“Those  stores  reporting  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
each  month  should  make  a  notation  of  the  subject  to 
avoid  delay  in  filing.” 

“Insurance  expirations  for  the  following  month 
should  be  reviewed  in  ample  time." 

“Those  firms  receiving  commissituis  from  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  for  stations  in  the  store  should  make 
sure  such  are  received. 

“Contracts  with  Leased  Departments  should  be  read 
over  from  year  to  year,  likewise  leases  for  rented 
properties.” 


“Each  week  the  sound  value  of  insurance  should  be 
computed  and  compared  with  the  amount  of  insurance 
carried.” 

“Bank  holidays  should  be  noted  so  the  store  will  have 
secured  plenty  of  change  for  its  use,  in  the  event  the 
store  is  open  on  such  holidays.” 

“The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  should  be 
noted  in  ample  time  to  send  out  notices  to  stockholders 
in  keeping  with  the  by-laws.” 

“The  dates  that  contracts  with  various  interests  ex¬ 
pire  should  be  noted.” 

“Closing  the  books  and  preparing  the  various  reports 
incidental  to  the  fiscal  year  can  be  expedited  greatly 
if  a  memo  has  been  made  relative  to  the  various  re¬ 
quirements.’ 

‘P'rom  time  to  time  the  system  as  employed  in  the 
store  should  be  studied  carefully  to  determine  weak¬ 
nesses  which  may  have  come  about  through  violation 
of  the  system  by  employees.” 

“Occasionally  all  phases  of  the  office  work  and 
routine  should  be  reviewed  carefully  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement  and  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
fraud.” 

“Slips  known  as  “Cash  Slips”  in  the  cash  drawer 
should  be  examined  from  time  to  time  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  such  will  furnish.” 

“Those  carrying  combinations  to  safes,  vaults,  etc., 
should  be  required  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  combin¬ 
ations,  as  same  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
without  the  knowledge  of  all  having  the  responsibility 
of  opening  the  safes.” 

“Debits  made  against  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
others  for  merchandise  returned  for  credit,  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  losses.” 

"Receivable  ledgers  should  be  looked  over  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  writing  off  petty  debit  and  credit 
balances  and  for  an  independent  knowledge  of  the 
accounts  outstanding.” 

“When  things  go  wrong  it  is  an  opportune  time  to 
make  a  note  to  look  into  the  subject  again  at  some 
future  date.” 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  conqilete  list  of  the  inenio- 
randa  which  should  be  made  to  make  sure  nothing 
goes  without  the  jiroper  attention.  It  will  serve,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  basis  for  your  own  list  which  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  from  your  daily  experience. 
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The  Acceptance  of  Checks  in  Retail  Stores 

Preventive  Measures  by  Which  You  Build  a  Fence  at  the 
Top  of  the  Cliff  Rather  Than  a  Hospital  at  the  Bottom 

By  C.  Z.  Coffin,  Manager,  Merchants’  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  uiiusttally  valuable  material  in  this  article  dealing  with 
/'recautions  against  “Acceptance  of  Worthless  Checks  in  fie- 
tail  Stores"  is  made  available  for  all  members  through  the 
courtesy  Mr.  C.  Z.  Coffin.  Manager,  The  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Coffin,  zvho  prepared  these  rules, 
has  published  them  in  a  copyrighted  pamphlet  and  at  our  re- 
guest  has  tvaived  his  rights  so  that  they  might  be  published 
in  THE  BULLETIN. 

Orders  may  be  placed  through  Mr.  Coffin  for  any  number 
of  reprints  of  this  pamphlet.  The  name  of  the  store  or  dis¬ 
tributing  organisation  will  be  printed  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  pamphlet.  They  will  be  supplied  at  six  cents  per  copy  in 
guantitics  up  to  two  hundred  and  over  one  hundred,  and  five 
cents  a  copy  in  lots  of  more  than  two  hundred.  The  publisher 
ivill  make  a  lozver  special  guantity  price  for  lots  of  more  than 
five  hundred.  .In  case  orders  call  for  less  than  one  hundred, 
the  price  is  six  cents  per  copy  without  additional  printing. 
Shipping  charges  arc  additional. 

If  you  want  a  quantity  of  the  pamphlets  to  distribute  in 
your  store,  communicate  with  Mr.  C.  Z.  Coffin,  Merchants' 
Association,  403  Gordon  &  Koppel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Every  time  a  bank  check  is  offered  you  for  accept¬ 
ance  in  your  store  your  good  judgment  is  called 
upon  for  a  “rapid  fire”  decision.  “Is  the  check 
good  or  bad?”  The  vast  majority  of  checks  given  in 
retail  stores  are  good,  but  it  is  the  small  minority  that 


must  Ije  continually  guarded  against.  They  are  the 
checks  that  mean  a  total  loss  to  your  store  and  con¬ 
sume  hours  of  time  and  worry  in  attempted  collections. 

A  more  careful  and  intelligent  scrutiny  of  checks  at 
the  time  they  are  tendered  would  probably  lead  to  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  the  check  loss.  The  retail 
stores  of  every  city  lose  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
by  accepting  worthless  checks. 

Will  you  help  plug  this  leak  by  giving  your  attention 
to  the  following  recommendations  and  by  helping  put 
them  into  effect? 

^commendations  in  Accepting  Bank  Checks 

1.  Do  your  part  in  a  general  movement  to  help  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  reasonably  identify  themselves 
when  cashing  checks. 

2.  Strictly  observe  the  rules  of  your  store  in  accept¬ 
ing  checks  and  do  not  exceed  the  authority  that 
your  store  has  given  you. 

3.  Observe  the  following  suggestions  in  accepting 
checks,  especially  from  strangers  or  partial 
strangers : 


Some  of  the  Things  IVe  Are  Prepared  to  Do 


IN  YOUR  DELIVERY  DEPARTMENT 

1.  We  get  you  greater  production  per  car. 

2.  Less  clerical  operation  in  sheet  writing. 

3.  More  and  better  packing  at  less  cost. 

4.  We  olan  and  install  a  complete  remote  delivery  sys¬ 

tem. 

5.  Advise  you  on  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  or 

proper  maintenance  of  your  present  equipment. 

IN  YOUR  WAREHOUSE 

1.  We  save  you  space. 

2.  VV^e  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  merchandise. 

3.  Coordinate  the  warehousing  and  delivery  activity. 

4.  Install  production  control  systems  in  furniture  work¬ 

shop  and  fur  storage  departments. 

5.  Install  roll-off  equipment  system  for  furniture  de¬ 

livery  and  loading. 


IN  YOUR  CONTROLLERS’  OFFICE 

1.  Complete  installation  of  Controllers’  Congress 

standardized  accounting  plan. 

2.  Reduction  of  auditing  expense. 

3.  A  cost  system  for  your  manufacturing  departments. 

4.  Application  of  labor  saving  devices  in  bookkeeping 

divisions. 

5.  Complete  system  for  inventory  taking  and  analysis 

of  inventory  shortages. 

6.  Installation  of  merchandise  and  expense  control 

systems. 

7.  Installation  of  complete  statistical  reports  and 

charts. 

IN  YOUR  SUPERINTENDENT’S  OFFICE 

1.  We  prepare  manuals  for  training. 

2.  We  install  salescheck  systems. 

3.  We  establish  building  maintenance  schedules. 

4.  Installations  of  tube  and  conveyor  systems. 


Confidential  examinations  preliminary  to 
mergers^  consolidations  or  new  purchases 

JAMES  J.  DORAN  CO.,  Consultants  in  Retail  Administration 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Checks  Offered  to  You  Should  be  Properly  Made  Out 

(A)  Examine  all  checks  thoroughly  for  errors  and 
see  that  every  item  has  been  properly  inserted, 
including  the  name  of  the  hank  on  which  the 
check  is  drawn  and  the  city  and  state  where  it  is 
located.  Illegible  writing  of  signatures  and  ad¬ 
dresses  should  be  verified  on  the  spot  and  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  their  meaning  made  on  the  check. 

(B)  Note  carefully  if  the  check  appears  to  have  been 
raised  or  altered. 

(C)  Be  sure  the  check  is  drawn  on  a  hank  that  actu¬ 
ally  exists. 

(D)  Insist  on  all  checks  being  written  in  ink. 

Identification  of  Purchaser’s  Check 

1.  IF  hen  purchaser  is  knou'n. 

(A)  When  a  purchaser  is  well  known  to  be  of 
good  credit  standing  and  offers  a  check,  ac¬ 
cept  it  promptly  and  willingly,  always,  of 
course,  keeping  within  your  authority  under 
the  check  rules  of  your  store.  Make  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  check  of  the  customer’s  address 
and  telephone  number  if  they  are  obtainable. 

(B)  Place  the  letter  “A”  after  your  O.  K.  when 
the  customer  is  personally  known  to  and  iden¬ 
tified  by  floorman  or  other  reliable  store  mem¬ 
ber. 

2.  When  purchaser  is  unknotcn. 

(A)  Place  the  letter  “B”  after  your  O.  K.  when 
the  customer  is  not  personally  known  but 
reasonably  identified  by  the  possession  of  bank 
pass  book,  personal  or  business  cards,  initials 
on  jewelr}',  gas,  water  or  electric  light  receipts, 
lodge  or  club  membership  cards,  receipted 
bills,  etc.  None  of  these  mentioned  means  of 
identification  are  infallible  proofs.  Someone 
is  imposed  upon  every  day  by  relying  upon 
such  means  of  identification;  however,  some 
reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  them  when  accept¬ 
ing  small  checks. 

(B)  Get  the  address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
person  offering  the  check,  or  of  the  endorser. 
Can  you  verify  the  information  given,  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  telephone  directory?  If 
possible  always  get  the  street  address  and 
telephone  number  from  out-of-town  custo¬ 
mers. 

(C)  Do  not  depend  too  much  on  the  possession  of 
a  bank  pass  book  that  shows  plenty  of  money 
in  the  bank.  It  is  easy  for  a  crook  to  obtain 
a  bank  book.  Do  not  take  a  “certified  check’’ 
too  seriously.  Any  thief  can  have  a  “certified” 
stamp  made.  Banks  do  not  certify  many  per¬ 
sonal  checks  nowadays. 

(D)  If  your  store  rules  permit  you  to  accept 
checks  for  certain  limited  amounts  from  those 
not  clearly  identified  but  who,  in  your  estima¬ 
tion,  are  entitled  to  confidence,  do  not  trust  too 
much  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  per¬ 
sons.  Depend  more  upon  their  actions  and 


conversation  and  the  readiness  and  clearness 
with  which  your  questions  are  answered.  If 
they  api^ear  nervous  or  try  to  rush  you,  re¬ 
member  tliat  appearances  are  deceiving.  An 
insulted  manner  on  being  politely  questioned 
may  only  be  a  ruse. 

References  should  be  required. 

(E)  Secure  the  name  of  responsible  individuals 
or  institutions  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
municate  without  delay,  in  order  to  determine 
the  responsibility  of  the  maker  or  endorser 
of  a  check. 

(F)  Obtain,  where  practical,  information  from  the 
bank  as  to  whether  the  customer’s  bank  bal¬ 
ance  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  check  offered. 

(Gj  When  the  purchaser  is  supposed  to  be  the 
maker  of  a  check  and  has  the  check  already 
made  out  payable  to  your  store,  insist  that  his 
name  and  address  be  written  on  the  back  of 
the  check.  Do  this  unless  the  check  has  been 
signed  in  the  presence  of  yourself  or  sales¬ 
person,  in  which  case  the  address  is  sufficient. 
This,  of  course,  is  unnecessary  if  the  giver  is 
well  known  to  you. 

(H)  If  a  “second  party”  presents  a  check  supposed 
to  be  signed  by  another  and  made  payable  to 
the  purchaser,  compare  the  handwriting  on 
the  endorsement  with  the  writing  on  the  face 
of  the  check.  If  the  writing  is  the  same, 
LOOK  OUT! 

(I)  If  a  “second  party”  check  is  offered  you  secure 
the  address  of  the  maker  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  endorser, 

(J)  If  satisfied  with  the  customer’s  identification 
and  responsibility,  O.  K.  the  check,  sign  your 
name  and  write  on  it  the  salesperson’s  number, 
amount  of  sale  and  “T”  or  “S”  for  take  or 
send.  If  the  purchase  is  to  be  sent  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  other  than  the  purchaser’s,  make  a  note 
of  it  on  the  check. 

Checks  That  Should  Arouse  Your  Suspiaons 

1.  View  with  suspicion  checks  that  are  offered  by 
strangers,  or  by  anyone  with  whom  you  are  not 
well  acquainted,  which  call  for  an  amount  in  excess 
of  a  purchase  of  goods  to  be  delivered  later,  when 
the  customer  asks  for  an  immediate  return  of  cash 
for  the  difference.  Be  suspicious  of  strangers’ 
checks  for  purchases  they  desire  to  take  with  them. 
Investigate  with  great  caution  checks  offered  on 
holidays  when  the  banks  are  closed  and  the  stores 
open,  or  checks  offered  after  banking  hours. 

2.  Your  suspicons  should  be  aroused  by  persons  show¬ 
ing  any  hesitancy  about  giving  their  address  or 
answering  other  questions,  or  if  they  talk  too  much 
or  too  little.  An  excessive  flow  of  conversation 
may  be  a  ruse  to  keep  you  from  carefully  investi¬ 
gating  a  worthless  check  presented  by  a  crook. 

3.  If  a  person  offering  a  check  arouses  your  sus- 
jiicions,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  repeat,  after 
a  time,  your  questions  regarding  names,  addres.ses 
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and  telephone  numbers  to  see  if  the  answers  agree 
with  those  given  to  the  same  questions  earlier  in 
the  conversation.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvi¬ 
ous. 

4.  If  persons  arouse  your  suspicions  accompany  them 
to  the  Credit  Manager’s  office  and  refer  the  matter 
of  approving  the  check  to  him. 


Your  Store  Front 

and 


General  Suggestions 

1.  Train  yourself  to  be  able  to  remember  the  persons 
you  accept  checks  or  money  orders  from.  Cultivate  I 
the  habit  of  making  a  mental  appraisal  of  them,  1 
noting  their  apparent  age,  height,  weight  and  com¬ 
plexion.  If  the  check  comes  back  as  worthless  an 
intelligent  report  and  a  description  of  the  giver  is 
invaluable  information  in  making  collection  or  ap¬ 
prehending  a  bad  check  passer. 

2.  Good  looking  printed  checks  and  orders  are  not 
always  genuine.  The  fact  that  a  check  or  money 
order  is  drawn  on  a  regular  printed  form  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  good.  Many  post  office  and 
express  company  money  order  forms  are  stolen, 
usually  from  country  offices.  Many  crooks  carry 
business-like  looking  printed  checks.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  bogus  pay  checks.  Regular  printed 
business  checks  of  responsible  concerns  are  some¬ 
times  stolen  from  the  stock  of  sample  checks  kept 
at  printing  offices. 

3.  It  is  easy  for  a  crook  to  obtain  and  use  a  type¬ 
writer  and  a  modern  check-writer.  Don’t  be  misled 
by  the  use  of  these  devices  in  the  making  of  bad 
checks.  Some  crooks  employ  rubber  stamps  on  their 
checks  and  have  a  case  of  rubber  type  with  which 
they  can  set  up  any  firm  name.  They  stamp  this 
name  on  the  check  fraudulently  and  then  sign  a 
forged  or  fictitious  name  below,  usually  supposed 
to  be  that  of  an  officer  of  the  company  upon  whose 
account  the  check  is  drawn. 

4.  Does  the  customer  buy  too  easily.^  If  a  check  is 
presented  for  your  O.  K.  which  has  been  taken 
from  a  stranger,  it  sometimes  helps  to  inquire  of 
the  clerk  if  the  purchasers  made  selections  hastily, 
paying  little  attention  to  prices,  sizes  or  quality. 

5.  Read  the  fraud  warnings  issued  by  the  merchants, 
credit  men,  Post  Office  Department,  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  and  detective  agencies,  thereby  keeping  in¬ 
formed  about  current  fraud  schemes. 

Remember  that  ci'cry  zi'orthless  check  that  slips  by 

you  is  helping  to  pile  up  the  thousands  of  dollars  lost 

annually  by  the  retail  stores  of  your  city  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  bad  checks. 

*  *  * 

‘Don’t  Accept  Worthless  Checks 

Memorize  These  Twelve  Important  Points! 

1 .  Examine  check  for  correctness  of  form. 

2.  Carefully  observe  the  makers  of  checks  and  try  to 
rememl)er  them. 

3.  Get  address,  telephone  number  and  references.  If 
possible,  ascertain  from  bank  if  check  is  good. 

{Continued  on  page  41) 


Show  Windows-^ 

Are  they  adequate? 

Do  they  display  your 
merchandise  effectively? 

Do  they  attract  shoppers? 


Without  a  moment’s  interruption  to  your 
business  we  can  install  a  beautiful  new 
store  front  or  alter  your  show  window 
backgrounds. 

We  draw  up  the  plans  and  do  your  en¬ 
tire  alteration  from  steel  to  electric  wiring. 

We  are  the  only  specialized  store  front 
contractors  covering  the  entire  country. 

A  guaranteed  limit  of  time  in  every  con¬ 
tract. 

We  have  solved  the  show  window  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  great  many  stores. 

Yours  can  be  one  of  them. 


ROSS-FRANKEL  CONTRAaORS 

Inc. 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Fine  Store  Fronts 

525  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Retail  Distribution  of  Electrical  Appliances 

Thfe  Methods  Employed  by  Public  Utility  Organizations  Are 
Compared  Unfavorably  with  Good  Store  Merchandising  Plans 
By  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Kaufmann's — The  Big  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  retail  stores  of  Pittsburgh  have  found 
that'  in  order  to  sell  merchandise,  several  things 
had  to  be  established.  About  two  years  ago,  the 
six  hundred  best  sales  people  in  eight  large  department 
stores  were  asked  to  suggest  what  they  thought  were 
the  principal  requirements  in  selling.  After  this  work 
had  been  carefully  recorded, 
co-related  and  analyzed,  w’e 
found,  very  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  personal  re¬ 
quirements  in  selling  were 
reduced  to  two — Courtesy 
and  Interest. 

That  sounds  vague  to  a 
technical  man  who  figures, 
that  because  one  is  interested 
in  an  article  he  should  make 
a  good  salesman.  A  technical 
man  expects  the  salesman  to 
know  all  about  the  article  in 
its  technical  terms,  how  it  is 
made,  how  it  is  put  together, 
etc. 

Having  determined  that 
courtesy  and  interest  were 
the  two  outstanding  require¬ 
ments  for  the  salesman,  we 
established  ways  of  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  sales  force,  these 
two  fundamental  qualities. 

After  that  we  established 
what  was  known  as  the  five 
necessary  steps  in  introduc¬ 
ing  an  article  to  the  public. 

Retail  Planning 

First,  a  careful  survey  must  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  get  an  idea  of  what  quantities  can  be  sold  in 
that  community.  Second,  a  definite  sales  plan  must  be 
set  down.  In  the  sales  plan  must  be  included  the  sell¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  article,  its  durability,  usefulness  and 
the  service  that  will  follow  the  sale.  Third,  an  organ¬ 
ization  must  be  assembled.  Fourth,  this  organization 
must  be  trained,  and  here  is  where  most  people  stop 
because  it  requires  the  fifth  step  to  make  it  successful, 
and  that  is  the  check-up — or  the  follow-up  of  the 
method  once  adopted. 

The  most  important  thing  in  selling  electrical  goods 
is  to  get  the  customer  interested  enough  to  come  into 
your  place  of  business.  You  do  that  by  talking  the 
usefulness,  durability  and  quality  of  an  article,  and  the 
reputation  of  your  company  in  the  community  along 
with  the  proper  display  of  the  merchandise. 

This  method,  I  understand,  is  never  employed  by 
the  public  utility  company.  They  simply  get  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  technical  engineers  that  an  article  is 


mechanically  correct  and  then  they  put  it  on  sale  on 
easy  terms,  absolutely  contrary  to  the  good  business 
methods  of  any  man  who  has  gone  through  the  school 
of  retailing. 

What  People  Buy 

People  do  not  buy  terms.  They  buy  articles  that  are 
satisfactory.  Utility  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  people  buy  terms 
and  emphasize  that  they 
might  purchase  this  or  the 
other  article  on  a  dollar  or 
more  down  at  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  and  a  similar  amount 
each  month.  If  they  would 
right-about-face  and  sell  the 
customer  the  product  instead 
of  the  terms,  they  would  find 
in  a  short  time  much  better 
results. 

The  public  does  not  respect 
articles  that  can  be  purchased 
at  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar 
a  month.  The  kind  of  people 
you  want  to  have  use  electric 
appliances,  don’t  want  to  buy 
merchandise  on  such  terms. 
The  customer  is  interested  in 
the  place  where  he  or  she  can 
get  the  largest  assortment  of 
a  certain  article.  The  people 
want  to  see  for  themselves  a 
number  of  washing  machines, 
if  you  please,  or  a  number  of 
irons.  They  want  to  see 
courtesy  and  interest,  persons  who  will  direct  them 
and  answer  questions,  so  that  they  can  make  their 
own  decision.  I  feel  that  the  utility  companies  fail 
to  secure  a  large  volume  of  the  business  b^ause  they 
concentrate  on  one  or  the  other  make  of  an  article, 
and  do  away  with  such  a  thing  as  selection.  These  de¬ 
partments  are  not  profitable,  and  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  show  a  loss.  However,  I  have  found  in  my 
travels,  some  rare  e.xceptions. 

The  Right  Appeal 

The  public  is  interested,  as  I  said,  in  an  assortment. 
The  American  jieople  love  comfort.  They  hope  to  do 
things  to  build  up  their  social  standing  in  a  community, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  they  w’ant  to  make  their  own 
selections.  I  don't  believe  that  today  the  price  apj^eal 
to  the  buyer  is  as  ix»pular  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
For  that  reason,  the  big  department  stores  are  gradually 
getting  away  from  it.  How  is  this  done? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  our  store  a  Public 
Relations  Department.  It  is  a  very  highly  organized 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


yfCTIVE  discussion  in  the  retail  field 
has  been  aroused  by  an  article  in 
the  November  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  on  “IVhat  Ails  the  Electrical 
Appliance  Business  j'”.  The  article  asked 
zvhy  so  much  of  this  business  was  handled 
by  public  utility  companies,  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  ridiculously 
easy  terms  on  which  they  sold  this  mer¬ 
chandise  were  not  a  menace  and  what 
retail  merchants  must  do  to  develop  the 
merchandising  of  such  commodities. 

The  discussion  is  advanced  splendidly 
by  the  article  on  this  page  contributed 
by  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Kaufmann  prepared  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  presented  it  as  an  address  to 
a  meeting  of  public  utility  men  a  short 
time  ago.  It  is  published  with  only  a 
few  minor  changes  in  statement.  Our 
members  will  be  rewarded  by  a  careful 
reading  of  this  inewpoint. 
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Acceptance  of  Checks  by  Stores  I  • 

(Continued  from  page  39)  | 

4.  Note  customer’s  manner  and  method  of  approach. 

Do  they  try  to  rush  you?  Do  they  buy  too  easily?  | 

5.  Use  caution  when  a  cash  balance  is  asked  for  on  i 

a  purchase  of  goods  to  be  delivered,  or  when  an  | 
unknown  customer  wants  to  take  the  goods  pur-  | 
chased  by  a  check.  | 

6.  Do  not  depend  too  much  on  the  possession  of  a  bank  i 
pass  book,  and  regard  a  “certified”  personal  check  I 
with  extreme  caution. 

7.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  crooks  to  have  good-look-  \ 
ing  bogus  checks  printed,  also  to  use  modern  check-  ^ 
writers,  rubber  stamps  and  typewriters. 

8.  Exercise  care  if  the  purchaser  talks  too  much  or 
too  little  or  puts  up  an  insulted  manner  when 
questioned.  Beware  of  strangers’  checks  offered  on 
holidays  or  Saturday  afternoons. 

9.  Be  sure  the  answers  to  your  second  questions  re¬ 
garding  addresses,  initials,  names,  etc.,  tally  with 
the  first  answers  given. 

10.  What  about  the  handwriting  on  the  front  and  back 

of  a  second  party  check?  If  the  writing  is  the  same,  i 
LOOK  OUT!  j 

11.  Take  people  you  suspect  to  your  Credit  Manager’s  ! 

office.  1 

12.  Try  to  develop  a  “nose  for  criminals,”  but  always  I 

be  courteous,  remembering  that  more  than  95%  of  j 
all  checks  offered  are  good.  ! 

These  suggestions  are  not  a  panacea  for  the  bad  check  ■ 
evil.  If,  however,  every  store  would  give  these  rules  to  ; 
its  floormen,  credit  men  and  financial  officers,  it  would  | 
serve  to  curtail  the  tendency  to  accept  checks  without  ; 
proper  examination  and  investigation.  Many  floormen  j 
and  others  empowered  to  O.  K.  checks  are  inclined  to  I 
authorize  them  superficially  for  anyone  who  happens  j 
to  look  prosperous  or  who  is  at  all  skillful  in  camouflag-  j 
ing  evil  intentions  in  putting  over  worthless  paper.  I 
A  great  many  men  in  stores  do  not  even  remember,  i 
when  a  bad  check  comes  back,  whether  they  cashed  it  j 
for  a  man  or  woman ;  nor  can  they  give  an  intelligent  | 
description  or  any  other  information  which  would  lead  i 
to  the  recovery  of  the  money  or  punishment  of  the  j 
criminal. 

Stores  everywhere  are  suffering  from  the  bad  check  j 
evil.  One  middle  western  store  to  my  knowledge  has  ; 
accepted  thirteen  worthless  checks  from  one  woman,  i 
practically  all  written  in  the  same  handwriting  and  all 
bearing  nearly  the  same  “earmarks,”  some  of  which 
were  very  peculiar  characteristics.  This  same  woman 
has  cashed  about  fifty  checks  in  her  home  town,  using  i 
any  name  which  appealed  to  her  as  convenient  to  write, 
and  drawing  these  checks  on  at  least  seven  banks  in 
her  city.  She  simply  puts  up  a  good  front  and  tells  a 
plausible  story.  She  practically  makes  her  living  by 
floating  worthless  paper.  She  has  never  been  caught. 

Preventive  measures  are  essential  if  this  bad  check 
business  is  to  be  stopped.  Why  not  “build  the  fence 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  rather  than  the  hospital  at  the 
bottom.” 


You  Are 
Cordially  Invited 

to  visit  the  display  of  Underwood 
Bookkeeping  Machines  at  the 

15th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

New  York,  February  8th>12th 

Accounting  systems  used  by  repre¬ 
sentative  department  stores  will  be 
available  for  your  examination  and 
analysis.  In  addition  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  line  of  Underwood  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machines  for  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Accounting,  together  with  the 
Underwood  Continuous  Fanfold 
Biller  for  Department  Store  Applica¬ 
tion,  will  be  on  display.  Look  for 
the  Underwood  at  Booth  i. 


UNDERWOOD 

Bookkeeping  Machine 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN, 
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What  Should  I  Look  for  When  I  Buy  a  New  Truck  ? 

Convenience  and  Efficiency  of  Delivery  Personnel  a  Real 
Consideration  When  Time  Comes  to  Select  This  Equipment 
By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


This  article  has  been  written  for  the  store  which 
has  an  individual  delivery  problem  and  not  for  the 
organization  whose  only  hope  to  lower  delivery 
costs  is  through  consolidated  or  cooperative  service. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those  purchasing  factors 
that  rarely  receive  attention.  Most  buyers,  as  well  as 
the  sellers,  have  been  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
vehicle  itself  and  not  so  much  of  the  work  it  is  to 
perform.  Hence  it  our  purix)se  to  stress  this  latter 
phase  of  purchasing. 

If  the  merchant  purchases  from  a  financially  strong 
and  reliable  manufacturer  he  need  not  concern  himself 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  engineering  details  of  the 
motors,  transmissions,  rear  ends,  etc.  The  first  re¬ 
quirement  then  is  to  buy  from  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity.  This  quality  should  be  found  in  the  salesman 
and  the  manufacturer’s  local  agent,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturer  of  the  equipment.  Next  there  must  be 
a  complete  understanding,  in  writing,  regarding  neces¬ 
sary  guarantees.  It  is  unwise  to  place  too  much  faith 
in  standard  or  verbal  agreements.  The  merchant  can 
partly  protect  himself  in  this  way  from  faults  in  en¬ 
gineering  design. 

Stores  in  general  go  into  the  matter  of  operating 
costs  and  maintenance  costs  quite  thoroughly.  Com¬ 
peting  salesman  will  make  sure  to  cover  these  points. 

The  apparent  laxity  of  attention  to  design  that  exists 
when  purchasing  motor  trucks  costs  the  store  money  in 
personnel  production,  since  bad  design  prevents  em¬ 
ployees  from  turning  out  the  amount  of  work  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

Only  the  writer  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
statements  which  follow.  These  will  consider  the  motor 
truck  purely  as  a  transportation  vehicle  designed  to 
allow  drivers  and  helpers  to  give  the  most  work  with 
the  least  effort. 

Electric  and  Gas  Trucks 

Speaking  generally,  the  field  of  the  electric  truck 
is  on  routes  requiring  frequent  stops  and  where  actual 
speed  is  not  a  factor.  It  is  usually  capable  of  operating 
thirty  to  forty  miles  before  re-charging  is  necessary. 
If  the  route  is  hilly  the  available  mileage  per  battery 
charge  will  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the 
steepness  of  the  grades  the  truck  must  climb. 

The  gasoline  truck  must  be  used  when  routes  are  long 
and  highway  grades  numerous,  except  under  special 
conditions  when  changing  the  batteries  of  the  electric 
vehicle  is  both  possible  and  feasible.  The  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  an  electric  truck  in  its  particular  field  will  be 
less  than  that  of  a  gasoline  vehicle  running  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions,  and  vice  versa.  One  can  always  deter¬ 
mine  which  truck  to  buy  by  surveying  the  particular 
route  on  which  it  will  be  operated. 

Brakes 

Properly  constructed  brakes  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  driver  to  stop  the  truck  with  very  little  effort. 


Many  stopping  devices  consume  too  much  human  ener¬ 
gy  to  actuate  them.  It  is  axiomatic  that  if  the  driver 
exerts  his  strength  in  starting  and  stopping  his  vehicle 
from  150  to  250  times  each  day,  he  will  have  that  much 
less  to  give  to  his  real  job  of  delivering  merchandise. 

The  mis-named  emergency  brake  should  be  as  sturdy 
and  effective  as  a  brake  designed  for  constant  use. 
Futhermore,  the  operating  hand  lever  should  be  long 
enough  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver,  either 
when  it  is  on  or  off.  Only  quite  recently  a  light  de¬ 
livery  truck  skidded  into  a  post  because  wet  weather 
caused  the  foot  brake  to  lose  efficiency,  and  the  hand 
brake  lever,  being  located  under  the  dash,  could  not 
l)e  reached  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  driver 
lost  time  while  the  truck  was  in  the  shop  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  discovered  that  had  both  brakes  been  available 
for  quick  use,  the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

Steering  Mechanism 

The  steering  gear,  like  the  brakes,  should  necessitate 
very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to  operate 
it.  It  should  be  irreversible  to  allow  power  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  hand  wheel  to  the  front  wheels  of  the 
truck,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  this  con¬ 
dition  did  not  exist,  the  driver  would  waste  his  strength 
in  holding  the  steering  wheel  steady  against  every 
minute  irregularity  in  the  road.  Of  course,  safety  is 
also  a  big  factor  where  easy  operation  of  the  vehicle 
is  concerned. 

Cab  and  Body 

The  cab  should  give  the  driver  complete  protection; 
this  means  being  equipped  with  large  doors, — not  roll 
curtains.  It  should  have  a  real  glass  windshield  de¬ 
signed  with  ventilating  features. 

Many  drivers  load  packages  through  the  cab  into  the 
lx)dy  of  the  truck,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  packages  are  unloaded  in  a  similar  manner. 
Such  a  method  of  loading  and  unloading  makes  it  doub¬ 
ly  necessary,  that  a  clean-cut,  wide  and  easily  accessible 
path  be  had  from  the  outside  of  the  truck  into  the  front 
of  the  lx)dy.  To  fulfill  this  requirement: 

1.  Make  the  floor  of  the  cab  and  body  as  low  to 
the  ground  as  possible, — (preferably  not  more  than 
26  to  28  inches.) 

2.  Have  a  comfortable  and  natural  step  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  cab,  one  easy  to  find  and  on  which  the  driver 
is  not  liable  to  slip. 

3.  The  cab  door  through  which  the  merchandise 
must  pass  should  be  very  wide  and  set  on  an  angle.  If 
the  door  is  of  the  sliding  type  it  will  improve  loading 
conditions  when  the  truck  is  parked  in  crowded  quar¬ 
ters.  The  angularity  is  for  the  same  purpose  plus  the 
additional  advantage  that  loading  will  be  made  easier 
if  the  driver  can  walk  from  his  bin  or  hamper  prac¬ 
tically  straight  into  the  body  of  the  truck. 

4.  The  driver’s  seat  should  be  as  comfortable  as 
those  now  being  used  in  the  best  motor  coaches,  and 
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of  a  similar  design.  The  helper’s  seat  can  l)e  made 
coinfortahle  hut  collapsihle.  It  should  l)e  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  cah  instead  of  the  floor.  When  the 
heli)er  is  not  sitting  in  it,  it  will  automatically  fold 
up  along  the  side  of  the  compartment.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  crawl  over  a  seat  to  get  to  the  load. 

5.  The  body  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
one  to  stand  upright  inside  without  too  much  discom¬ 
fort,  and  to  furnish  the  requisite  cubical  capacity  for 
taking  care  of  peak  loads.  Starting  with  the  necessary 
height,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  length  and  width, 
since  one  will  usually  know  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
retjuired.  If  not,  this  figure  can  f)e  gotten  by  measuring 
an  actual  load, — not  forgetting  to  consider  future  ex¬ 
pansion.  There  is  also  a  definite  relation  between  bin 
capacity  and  Ixidy  capacity  for  any  particular  route. 

6.  The  body  should  have  a  substantial  tailboard 
(about  18  inches  to  24  inches  wide)  on  which  heavy 
hulk  merchandise  can  be  loaded  if  necessary.  (This 
condition  does  not  hold  if  the  store  does  not  sell  hluky 
goods. ) 

The  only  radical  specification  among  the  six  is  No. 

1.  It  might  be  difficult  to  procure  it  frorri  many  manu¬ 
facturers.  Yet  the  desirability  of  the  low  floor  level 
has  been  proven  in  the  bus  and  motor  coach  industry. 
Drivers  and  helpers  must  he  continually  getting  on  and 
off  their  truck  and  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cater  to  the 
bus  rider  by  conserving  his  energy,  it  is  also  a  most 
excellent  thing  to  lesson  the  fatigue  of  delivery  em¬ 
ployees. 

Another  big  advantage  in  having  a  low  floor  level 
package  delivery  truck  is  that  it  totally  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  having  a  loading  platform  in  a  delivery 
station,  which  will  effect  a  saving  of  money  in  building 
construction  as  well  as  in  personnel  production. 

A  composite  picture  of  the  correct  type  of  parcel 
delivery  vehicle  for  a  dejiartment  store  can  he  had 
by  visualizing  the  most  modern  type  of  29  passenger 
motor  coach,  hut  built  to  carry  to  1  ton  and 
ton  loads.  The  two  sizes  are  necessary  to  cover  the 
field  of  the  specialty  store  and  the  department  store 
having  an  all  parcel  or  package  load,  also  the  store 
that  has  a  combined  load  of  parcels  and  hulk,  including 
])erhaps  house  ftirnishings.  groceries  and  meats. 

Variations 

There  are  numerous  variations  in  body  design  that 
affect  driver  and  helper  production,  some  of  which  are 
rug  racks,  radio  battery  compartments  and  facilities 
for  carrying  goods  on  top  of  the  body,  etc. 

Such  designs  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
sectional  in  their  use.  Likewise  they  have  been  adopted 
to  meet  special  conditions  existing  in  stores  or  commu¬ 
nities.  Since  this  article,  it  is  hoped,  will  start  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  only  the  fundamental  features  of  production 
design,  the  other  special  characteristics  have  been  omit-  | 
ted. 

Send  this  office  your  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  we 
may  give  them  to  the  Research  Committee  of  Delivery 
Executives  which  is  studying  this  subject. 

15th  Annual  Convention 
February  8-9-10-11-12 


Those  Red  Figures 

I 

on  Your  Inventories  j 
are  Chiefly  Due  to  j 
LaxSupervisionand  ^ 
Over-Confidence 

In  snrnlcrn  Retail  Stores  recently  insf'eeted 
by  IVIIJMARK 

Seventeen  “  rrusted”  Employees  | 

voluntarily  admitted  being  responsible  f(jr  j 

STOCK  SHORTAGES  i 

1 

aggregating  | 

$61,421.95  I 

! 

Large  and  small  stores,  using  practically  every 
known  system  of  handling  cash  sales,  (including 
cash-registers  and  sales-books),  are  included  in 
the  alK)ve. 

Huyers,  etc.,  were  .'unong  those  involved. 

Every  case  was  based  <m  a  small  cash  transactitm. 
Both  money  and  merchandise  were  iiichided  in 
every  admission. 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

Does  Not  Share  in  Recoveries 

Executive  Offices 

250  West  57th  .Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices 

Chicago,  Bostttn.  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
“Traveliiifj  all  over  all  the  time'’ 
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Retail  Distribution  of  Electrical  Appliances 

{Continued  from  payc  40) 


department.  We  find  out  a  great  deal  about  our  peoi)le, 
and  we  consider  it  today  one  of  the  most  essential 
departments  in  the  operation  of  our  business.  Second, 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  institution  must  be 
assured.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  department  stores 
have  so  quickly  and  rapidly  jumped  ahead  of  almost 
any  other  method  of  distribution  of  electrical  goods, 
because  over  many  years  of  contact  with  the  public, 
we  have  built  up  confidence. 

The  public  are  not  doubters;  they  don’t  care  very 
much  about  the  construction  of  the  appliance;  they 
don’t  care  whether  it  is  hand  made  or  machine  matle 
just  so  long  as  the  store  in  which  they  have  confidence 
guarantees  it  or  stands  behind  it.  It  is  to  protect  this 
confidence  that  the  merchants  are  particular  today  tt) 
see  that  the  merchandise  they  are  buying  and  selling 
is  the  kind  that  will  not  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
public  that  they  have  built  up  over  a  period  of  years. 
When  an  article  can  be  bought  in  a  department  store, 
it  is  accepted  as  an  article  that  can  be  used,  it  is  accepted 
as  an  article  that  can  bake  bread  for  instance;  it  is  an 
accepted  thing  in  a  community.  We  might  have  a  con¬ 
dition  where  an  oven  would  not  bake  bread,  due  to  our 
merchandise  man  failing  to  make  a  cross-check  be¬ 
fore  placing  the  article  on  sale,  but  through  confidence 
in  us,  the  customer,  without  further  discussion,  would 
accept  it.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  utility 
company.  Its  word  should  be  just  as  good  as  that  of 
the  department  store. 

Why  Satisfaction  Is  Vital 

When  people  buy  something  from  a  utility  company, 
the  only  thing  they  are  sold  is  an  electrical  article.  In 
the  department  store  we  go  a  step  farther.  When  we 
sell  inything  we  cannot  afford  to  cause  a  dispute  or  put 
our  name  on  a  product  that  will  not  stand  the  guarantee 
of  the  manufacturer.  Why?  Because  we  want  that 
customer,  after  buying  an  electric  iron,  to  come  back 
and  buy  her  fall  clothes  and  winter  furs  from  us,  her 
husband  to  get  his  fall  suit  from  us.  and  so  on  with 
every  article  sold.  If  we  are  going  to  make  good,  we 
must  keep  our  customer  satisfied. 

In  line  with  that  comes  the  question  of  service.  I 
lielieve  the  department  stores  throughout  the  country 
are  giving  the  matter  of  service  much  more  attention 
than  the  utility  companies.  In  the  large  department 
store,  the  electrician  eventually  is  imbued  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  within  himself  the  only  one  in  that 
institution.  When  he  goes  out  to  connect  up  an  electric 
stove,  there  may  be  a  gas  pipe  leaking  and  the  customer 
might  ask  him  whether  he  will  fix  it.  If  he  were  a 
utility  company  employee  he  would  promptly  answer, 
“No,  I  am  sorry,  but  that  is  out  of  my  line.  You  will 
have  to  get  a  man  from  the  gas  company  to  do  that.” 
The  service  idea  of  the  department  store  man  is  that 
he  will  wash  the  dishes  if  the  customer  wants  him  to. 
That  sounds  like  a  ridiculous  illustration,  but  it  is  true. 
It  might  be  that  by  washing  the  dishes  a  real  friend 
may  be  made. 

We  have  no  fear  at  all  about  the  public  wanting  to 
buy  an  article  for  less  money  or  more  money,  or  on 


easy  terms.  It  might  be  surprising  to  you  to  know  that 
although  we  sell  merchandise  on  convenient  payment 
terms,  the  first  down  payment  is  thirty  jiercent.  and 
the  average  time  of  payment  for  the  article  to  its  com- 
])letion  is  a  little  over  six  months.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  customers  prefer  Kaufmann’s  to  paying  ten 
per  cent  down  and  twenty-four  monthly  installments 
for  an  article  at  another  house.  All  it  requires  is  a 
little  more  money  in  the  beginning,  but  from  experience 
we  found  that  that  is  really  what  the  public  wants. 
They  don’t  want  twenty- four  months,  they  don’t  want 
slow  or  easy  terms ;  they  do  want  interesting  and 
courteous  sales  people  and  an  assortment  of  items,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  store.  If  they  have  that,  they 
will  p:iy  gladly  according  to  their  financial  plans. 

Buy  Much 

It  is  not  profitable  to  try  to  load  the  public  up  with 
electric  appliances  which  take  twenty-four  months  to 
pay  for.  The  man  who  must  take  twenty-four  months 
to  pay  for  an  electric  washing  machine  should  not  own 
one  and  he  should  not  be  asked  to  digest  that  mer¬ 
chandise.  All  of  these  things  are  unhealthy  and  un¬ 
natural,  and  anything  unhealthy  and  unnatural  will  not 
last.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  terms  and  methods  adopted 
by  the  utility  companies  today  will  last ;  I  am  quite 
sure  they  will  not.  They  may  last  longer  than  they 
should  because,  unfortunately,  the  utility  companies 
have  been  plowing  money  into  these  dejmrtments  with¬ 
out  knowing  exactly  what  they  are  doing  as  merchants. 
I'hey  think  they  are  doing  some  good  by  increasing  the 
.sale  of  current,  but  from  a  merchandising  jioint  of 
view  they  are  doing  a  most  foolish  and  selfish  thing. 

I  feel  that  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  the  utility 
company  will  no  longer  bother  with  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  sell 
electrical  goods  at  all,  there  is  every  reason  why  only 
the  retailer  should  sell  it.  If  the  same  money  were 
spent  by  the  utility  company  to  help  the  retailer  in  ways 
and  means  of  distribution — if  such  a  thing  were  possi¬ 
ble — and  I  believe  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  money 
well  spent.  Incidentally,  I  don’t  believe  our  institution 
would  take  anything  from  the  utility  company  in  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  any  article  on  simj)le 
retail  methods. 

The  Retailer’s  Job 

We  have  given  over  a  large  area  to  our  electrical 
department,  in  fact  enlarged  it  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  made  it  more  attractive,  but  we  do  not 
train  our  sales  people  to  tell  you  how  to  take  an  iron 
apart,  or  what  the  inside  looks  like.  The  public  is  not 
interested  in  that,  but  our  people  have  been  trained  in 
courtesy  and  interest  and  the  public  is  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  that  iron  sold  through  courtesy  and  interest 
will  work.  Kaufmann  guarantees  that  it  will  work,  and 
that  is  all  the  public  wants  to  know. 

I  believe  the  retailers  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
utility  company  to  handle  electrical  goods.  They  are 
discouraged  now  from  doing  so  because  the  utility 
companies  open  up  retail  departments  and  send  their 
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representatives  out  to  sell  merchandise  on  easy  terms.  , 
If  they  would  do  away  with  that  and  try  out  as  an  | 
e.\i)eriment  a  scheme  in  which  the  utility  would  go  to  | 
the  outstanding  merchant  of  its  community  and  make  I 
arrangements  to  conduct  an  electrical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  in  his  store  a  strong  combination  could  lie  de- 
veloi)ed.  At  present  it  is  only  a  question  of  outstripping 
the  utility.  A  public  utility  man  recently  said  to  me, 

‘‘I  wish  you  could  tell  me  how  to  make  my  appliance 
<lei)artment  pay,”  and  I  told  him.  "You  gentlemen  are 
electric  utility  men,  not  retailers.  Why  not  give  the  men 
who  are  trained  a  chance  to  dispense  your  commodities? 
riiey  will  do  it  more  efficiently,  more  satisfactorily  and 
more  promptly  than  you  can.”  , 


Phonograph  Department  Fixtures  Are 
Offered  for  Sale  hy  Meinher 

S(mie  desirable  store  fixtures  are  offered  for  sale  by 
one  of  our  New  York  members.  This  material  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  as  follows: 

“Fixtures,  practically  new,  specially  adapted  for 
Phonograph  Rt*cord  demonstration,  display  and  reserve. 
All  Audak  attachments.  Price  very  reasonable.” 

Please  communicate  with  the  Association  if  you  are 
interested  in  purchasing  this  equipment.  We  will  put 
you  in  touch  immediately  with  the  proper  parties. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  ive  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Now  basement  advertising  manager  with  large  mid-west 
department  store,  also  handling  advertising  of  men’s  wear  and 
numerous  other  departments  in  store.  Two  years  with  leading 
retail  advertising  service  as  Service  Manager.  Advertising 
agency  experience,  including  knowledge  of  art  work.  30  years 
of  age;  married.  Will  welcome  opportunity  in  store  in  smaller 
city  where  there  is  a  real  chance  to  expand  with  the  business. 
Excellent  references. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Eleven  years  with  prominent  Eastern  department  store,  first 
as  Assistant  and  later  General  Superintendent,  covering  all 
branches  of  organization,  personnel  and  service.  Has  had  long 
previous  experience  in  store  work,  as  well  as  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  promotion  work  with  importing  firm.  American, 
born  and  educated  in  England,  good  e<lucation,  aged  40  years, 
married. 


VERTICAL 

rRANSlH)RTATI()N 

FOR 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 


OTIS-MICRO-DRIVE 

(SELF-LEVELING) 

ELEVATORS 

WITH 

ESCALATORS 

FOR  THE  SAFEST,  QUICKEST 

and 

MOST  EFFICIENT  HANDLINi; 
of 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
of  the  World 


NOTE-. 

During  the  Convention  of  the 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 
ASSOCIATION 
in  New  York  City 
We  iiill  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  ELEVATOR  CONTROL 
for 

Department  Stores 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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Where  Tax  Money  Comes  From  and  Where  It  Goes 

An  Interesting  Analysis  of  the  Sources  of  the  Government 
Dollar  anil  What  Part  of  It  Each  Federal  Activity  Spends 


Running  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  lieen  described  so  often  as  “the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world”  that  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  idea  and  think  very  little  of  it.  It  is  customary, 
in  the  same  way,  for  many  of  us  to  take  for  granted 
the  financing  of  this  great  business. 

Every  taxpayer  owns  a  share  in  the  United  States. 
Every  taxjjayer  at  some  time  or  other  rises  to  remark 
that  his  taxes  are  almighty  high  and  begs  for  someone 
to  tell  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money.  Not  many  of 
those  taxpaying  shareholders  knows  accurately  where 
the  Government  gets  its  money  and  how  it  spends  it. 

Our  members  know  to  a  dollar  where  the  income  of 
their  businesses  comes  from  and  are  just  as  well  advised 
as  to  where  their  outlay  goes.  We  think  that  they  will 
be  interested  in  reading  and  thinking  about  how  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  runs  its  business  in 
terms  of  money. 

The  figures  which  follow  were  secured  by  Mr.  Harold 
R.  Young,  our  Washington  Secretary.  They  show 
graphically  where  our  tax  money  comes  from,  where 
it  goes  and  who  spends  it.  The  statement  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  one  dollar  of  tax  money  and  indicates  the 
number  of  cents  or  parts  of  a  cent  received  and  spent 
under  each  heading. 

WHERE  YOUR  TAX  MONEY  GOES 
fp'  here  It  Comes  F rom 


Source  Amount  (cents) 

Income  and  profits  tax  *  49.16 

Miscellaneous  internal  revenue  .  .  22.85 

Customs  revenue  14.43 

Interest,  premium  and  discount  4.95 

Fees,  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  0.84 

Repayment  on  investments  1.62 

Trust  fund  receipts  2.16 

Other  miscellaneous  receipts  .  3.99 

Where  It  Goes 

Destination  Amount  (cents) 

General  Functions  of  Government  3.35’ 

National  defense  16.32 

Military  pensions,  retirement  pay,  annuities, 

World  War  allowances  and  life  insurance 

claims  .  16.55 

Promotion,  regulation  and  operation  of  marine 

transportation  .  1.88 

Other  civil  functions .  7.40 

Refunds  .  4.91 

Public  debt  retirement  from  ordinary  receipts  14.76 

Interest  on  public  debt  .  22.75 

Trust  funds  .  6.48 

Public  works  .  5.60 

Who  Spends  It 

Organisation  Amount  (cents) 

Legislative  establishment .  0.46 

Executive  bflSce .  OjOI 

Veterans  Bureau  .  10.52 

Other  independent  establishments  1.61 

Agriculture  .  4.33 

Commerce  .  0.86 

Interior  .  7.66 


Justice  (including  judicial)  0.70 

Labor  . . ’ . 0.25 

Navy  .  9.55 

Deficiency  in  postal  revenues .  0.71 

State  0.47 

Treasury  8.78 

Public  debt  retirement  . 14.76 

Interest  on  public  debt  .  22.75 

Investment  of  trust  funds  5.60 

War,  including  Panama  Canal  .  9.94 

District  of  Columbia .  1.04 


Wltile  we  are  delving  into  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  government,  it  is  interesting  to  look  a  little  farther 
anti  see  how  the  individual’s  tax  bill  totals  up  in  fifteen 
important  American  cities.  The  amounts  given  in  the 
table  which  follows  show  the  per  capita  cost  of  federal, 
state  and  city  government.  They  are  worth  giving  some 
study. 

City  Expenses  High 

The  biggest  expense  per  capita  is  accounted  for  by 
the  city  in  every  case.  The  United  States  Government 
spends  the  next  larger  amount  jier  capita  which  natur¬ 
ally  is  the  same  irrespective  of  the  city.  The  state  comes 
lowest  in  the  list. 

These  three  amounts  are  totalled  in  the  table  and  that 
total  has  for  its  right  hand  neighbor  he  expenditure 
lK*r  ca])ita  for  food.  In  many  cities  these  amounts 
very  nearly  equal  the  cost  of  government,  in  some  the 
cost  of  government  is  considerably  greater,  and  in  none 
is  it  less  than  the  food  expenditure.  If  it  is  true  that 
we  all  must  eat,  it  seems  to  be  equally  inevitable  that 
city  folk,  at  least,  must  nourish  government  as  gener¬ 
ously  as  they  nourish  themselves. 

1922  Government  Costs  1923 


Food 

City  Federal  State  City  Total  Costs 

Atlanta  .$36.57  $  5.34  $42.70  $84.61  $78.99 

Baltimore  36.57  12.06  50.37  99.00  90.61 

Boston .  36.57  10.81  76.34  123.72  108.83 

Buffalo  .  36.57  13.32  62.15  112.04  95.27 

Chicago  .  36.57  7.83  57.56  101.96  98.60 

Cincinnati  36.57  11.35  60.95  108.97  79,93 

Cleveland  36.57  11.35  69.09  117.01  97.06 

Detroit  36.57  24.07  120.30  180.92  99.30 

Los  Angeles  36.57  19.03  99.34  154.92  97.66 

New  Orleans  36.57  11.06  93.92  91.55  79.21 

New  York  36.57  13.32  66.66  116.55  113.73 

Philadelphia  36.57  9.89  57.41  103.87  103.05 

Pittsburgh  .  36.57  9.89  69.23  115.69  89.32 

St.  Louis .  36.57  12.30  40.02  88.89  86.08 

Seattle  .  36.57  15.80  110.71  163.08  100.64 


The  figures  given  for  cost  of  government  in  the 
above  table  are  for  the  year  1922.  Reductions  effected 
through  economy  and  the  operation  of  the  budget 
probably  would  make  the  present  cost  of  running  the 
federal  government  slightly  smaller  per  capita.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  that  is  true  of  state  and  civil  govern¬ 
ments.  The  difference  one  way  or  the  other  between 
1922  and  1925  would  not  be  great  enough  to  affect 
seriously  the  value  of  these  comparisons  to  the  business 
man. 


